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SIR ROBERT HART—THE PERSONAL SIDE. 


WITH SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SIEGE OF THE LEGATIONS. 


BY HIS NIECE, JULIET BREDON. 


far-away eighties that I first met 

Sir Robert Hart. He came to stay 
with us at Hankow, and I can see him 
now walking up our verandah steps in a 
tweed Norfolk jacket, an unconventional 
low collar, and the narrow blue tie with 
long hanging ends that he had worn—so 
my mother told me—ever since he once 
picked up a black snake in the twilight 
from his dressing-table instead of the 
black scarf then fashionable. 

Of course I was far too young at the 
time to realise what a great man Fate had 
given me for an uncle, though the quiet 
dignity and power of his personality and his 
gentle, over-modest manner, with ‘ some- 
thing of the shorter catechist ” about it, 
impressed me greatly. By the end of our 
first day together he had won my childish 
heart with his stories. Some were 
fantastic and some were true. Some 
were short, others long—one even three 
days long, and that was the best of ail. 
There was such a delightful, vivid touch 
in the telling that I remember it kept me 
breathless, almost sleepless, with excite- 
ment, and finally ended in a charming 
dénouement and a coral bracelet treasured 
for years. 

In 1898, when my family removed to 
Peking, I sawhim again. He had altered 
very little. His eyes were just as bright 
as ever, and had the same trick of changing 
from intelligent inscrutability to kindliness 
that I remembered. His figure had lost 
none of the slimness that made him look 
taller than he really was; his face was 
still as ruddy as a young man’s; only his 
hair and beard had turned from brown to 
grey. 

I remember that one of the first things 
he did after our arrival was to present me 
with the freedom of his house—of the 
treasures of its bookshelves—and of his 
garden, which was the one green oasis in 


| T was as a little girl some time in the 


dusty Peking. In the latter I amused 
myself vastly on sunny mornings watching 
the Chinese officials who came in their 
sable robes and official hats, topped with 
buttons to show their rank, and decorated 
with peacock’s feathers, to consult the 
Inspector-General, or the I.G., as he was 
familiarly called throughout China. 

The house itself was long and low— 
high houses were taboo in those days in 
Peking, lest they should overlook or over- 
shadow the Palace—and built in the form 
of a letter H, partly through a sentimental 
connection with his own initial, and partly 
in order to utilise every scrap of sunshine 
and southerly breeze. ‘The back wing 
contained suites of guest-rooms, while the 
cross-bar of the letter was occupied by 
three fine drawing-rooms filled with quaint 
things. Much to my delight, I discovered 
several chairs that, if sat upon, played 
tunes ; and I often used to stand looking 
with awe at the beautiful Erard piano 
Queen Victoria had once used. In the 
front of the house was the big square 
centre hall known as the “ ball-room,” and 
the best dancing-floor in Peking. My 
uncle’s private rooms opened off this on 
one side ; on the other were two reception- 
rooms furnished in Chinese style, and his 
private office—the sanctum sanctorum. 
Here he worked, standing always, with a 
rug strapped round him in winter and a 
little fly-switch beside him in summer, all 
day and every day so long as the light 
lasted. If those walls could only have 
spoken, what secrets might they not have 
told! ‘They had looked down on so many 
historic events, watched such critical 
conferences, listened to such delicate 
negotiations. 

The offices of the staff who carried out 
the I.G.’s brilliant plans were in a shabby 
little undersized building just beyond the 
garden walls. A telephone once con- 
nected them with the house, but my uncle, 
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always inclined to be conservative in his 
habits, soon allowed it to fall into disuse, 
and reverted to the old-fashioned way of 
sending messages in portfolios by hand, 
and a continuous stream of fing ch’ais 
(official messengers) travelled from one 
building to the other. 

The stable was scarcely a stone’s throw 
from the offices. I knew it, however, only 
when its glory was gone, for my uncle had 
given up riding years before. All the 
stalls that had once been full of ponies— 
who raced at the amateur meetings and 
won trophies to decorate the dining-room 
mantelpiece—were empty. Only one fat 
old mule lodged there in solitary glory. 
His duty was to draw my uncle’s fine 
Peking cart on state occasions. ‘This cart 
had a romantic history. It was chosen 
for the I.G. in 1861 by Hung Ki, the man 
who saved the lives of Sir Harry Parkes 
and his companion Locke by letting them 
down over the city wall in a_ basket. 
“There are two things in this world,” 
Hung Ki used to remark, “on which it 
pays to be extravagant. One is a cart, 
the other a coffin—for both should see 
long service.” He kept his own “ longevity 
planks ”—the Chinese euphemism _ for 
coffin—in his house, and tried again and 
again, though naturally without success, 
to induce the I.G. to do likewise. 

My uncle’s carter had been thirty years 
in his service, and was a character in the 
neighbourhood. So was his head chair- 
coolie, an old man full of tales of the 
great situations of his younger days, when 
he carried the sedan-chairs of princes to 
audiences. When blindness incapacitated 
him, a son succeeded to his office, and 
presumed on his importance to terrorise 
the neighbourhood, well knowing that my 
uncle, who was absurdly soft-hearted to 
his servants, would believe the most im- 
probable story and get him freed. It used 
sometimes to amuse me when I over- 
heard the servants talking about their 
master’s possible departure from China. 
One would say to another mournfully, 
“What shall we do if he goes? We have 
had too easy a life here ever to work 
under any one else.” 

Occasionally one of his boys—all 
personal servants in China are ‘ boys,” 
whatever their age or status—would remain 
away for a month, till at last even my 
uncle, who hated to be bothered about 
such things, noticedhisabsence. ‘‘ Doesn’t 
the SAing Wang” (literally, ‘‘he whose 


name is Wang”) ‘‘ ever come ?” he might 
expostulate mildly. ‘“ Doesn’t he ever 
come to get his wages?” ‘Oh no,” was 
the calm answer on several occasions ; 
‘we send them to him.” 

The doyen of the household was even 
more privileged than the rest. He had 
been with the I.G. for half a century, 
visited “Chinese Gordon” with him, 
waited upon Li Hung Chang, and once, in 
1878, accompanied him to Paris, where the 
maids hung over the banisters as he left 
the hotel and, kissing their hands to him, 
called down “ Au revoir.” Feeling that 
such politeness merited a response, he 
kissed his yellow finger-tips in return and 
called back “ Allewalla, allewalla” in the 
best French accent he could muster. 

When I knew him, old Ah Tong, with a 
face wrinkled as Rameses and a manner 
as courtly as the Roi Soleil, was little 
more than a pensioner, a curio, a person 
only slightly less interesting than his illustri- 
ous employer. He was never required even 
to wait at table, except when my uncle 
gave his weekly dinner-parties, 

These dinners were conducted with the 
regularity of clockwork. ‘They nearly 
always took place on the same day of the 
week—Monday ; they were always com- 
posed of the same number of guests— 
sixteen ; and people were expected to be 
punctual, my uncle having that old- 
fashioned idea of politeness which counts 
tardiness a sin against good breeding. I 
never saw a guest late but once. ‘The 
tardy lady (of course it was a lady) had a 
taste for brilliant colours, and when she 
arrived, after spending an extra half-hour 
or so in putting on a particularly gaudy 
and atrocious dress, my composure was 
seriously threatened by hearing her hus- 
band, who had come first, say, half under 
his breath, ‘‘ Great Gawd !—great Gawd!” 

My uncle carried his taste for regularity 
—a taste in delicious contrast to the 
modern rage for novelty—still further. 
We always walked into the dining-room to 
a certain tune played by a music-box, and 
had just time to seat ourselves comfort- 
ably before it finished. ‘The table, too, 
was always decorated in the same way— 
with a beautiful crystal bowl of gold-fish 
having gorgeous compound tails ; and con- 
versation was stimulated by ménus upon 
which my uncle always wrote quotations 
as beautifully as illegibly. Few could 
read them, and sometimes one of the 
newly arrived juniors would turn to me 
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and say despairingly, “ Please help me. I 
can’t decipher a word of these picturesque 
hieroglyphics, and if the I.G. asks me a 
question about them, I shall not be able to 
answer, and he will send me off to Chung- 
king” (the last outpost of civilisation) 
‘to-morrow morning.” 

After dinner we usually danced to the 


Sometimes the evening’s programme was 
varied by music instead of dancing, and 
amateur solos alternated with band pieces. 
But in either case at twelve o’clock the 
band played ‘‘ Good-night ”—irreverently 
nicknamed in Peking “The _ I.G.’s 
Lullaby ”—delicious mulled claret was 
passed round, and all was over. 

















Photo by Yamamoto, l’eking. 


Sir Robert Hart, G.C.M.G., D.C.L. 


music of my uncle’s excellent Chinese or- 
chestra. Thelancers were always the feature 
of the evening. He liked to see them care- 
fully and gracefully done, not romped 
and scampered through. ‘They became, 
in fact, more court minuet than lancers 
as we bowed our way through the figures 
under his critical eye or personal direction, 


In spring the band played in his garden 
on Wednesday afternoons, when tout Pékin 
and any passing globe-trotters of note 
came to listen. The garden was really 
delicious at this season. All the trees 
wore their fresh green garments, the 
fruit blossoms came out in gay dresses, 
hundreds of lilacs showed their purple 
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bonnets, till one marvelled to see such 
a proud company quartered on the dry, 
inhospitable Peking soil. 

My uncle received his guests on the 
centre lawn, and entertained all nation- 
alities with characteristic versatility. He 
had the rare gift of shunning argument, 
never openly criticised the practices or 
beliefs of anybody, but had “ charity 
for all, and malice towards none.” 

What pleased him most at these 
gatherings was the very genuine interest 
strangers showed in his Chinese musicians, 


performances were surprising. Indeed, 
very often we would listen to noble 
selections from “ Faust” or “ Lohengrin ” 
and the latest coon-songs, played with 
astonishing spirit and dash, on the same 
afternoon. 

During the music the guests walked up 
and down in pairs or conversed in groups. 
One met, as I have said, the most in- 
teresting people at these gatherings. 
Among others I recollect the lady 
who wrote “ Letters that never reached 
him,” and the strange man_ who, 














Sir Robert Hart's tennis-lawn and garden, Peking. 


and the praise and flattery he would never 
tolerate for himself, he gladly accepted 
for them. The band was, in fact, his 
hobby, and its progress and_ success 
touched him very nearly. As far back 
as 1888 he had founded it with a little 
group of eight players, who so well repaid 
his interest that he added more and 
more, till, when I knew it, the infant 
prodigy had grown into lusty manhood. 
No less than twenty-two players were 
then gathered together under the leader- 
ship of a Portuguese bandmaster, and the 
accuracy, taste, and versatility of their 


Rumotr said, should have received them. 
Monsieur Pavloff, once Russian Minister 
in Corea—a curious, sphinx-like man, 
nicknamed by his enemies “ The Oiled 
and Curled Kalmuck ”—came often. So 
also did Baron Komura (then looked 
upon as a man of promise, now Japan’s 
Ambassador in London), and most of 
the foreign diplomats who have since 
been made Ambassadors in Tokio, 
besides a host of sinologues, writers and 
critics of “Things Chinese,” including 
the famous woman advocate of anti- 
foot-binding. She was a talker as ex- 























A group of ‘‘writers"” in the compound of the Inspectorate-General of Customs, Peking. 














Sir Robert Hart's house at Peking. 


In the foreground is his old butler, Ah Tong. 
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cellent as untiring, and used to take 
particular delight in pouncing upon any 
lady with small feet and high-heeled 
shoes, and Jecturing her on the advantages 
of commonsense footwear. 

Just before the party broke up we 
always danced a lancers on the lawn, like 
Watteau’s shepherds and shepherdesses, 
or else a photograph was taken four 
souvenir, Then, in the gathering blue 
shadows, the band marched, military 
fashion, round the garden with all the 
children following, while my uncle waited 
for them each time where they broke 
ranks with the same spontaneous pleasure 
that less fortunate people find only in a 
new sensation. 

He took the most genuine pleasure in 
music of any man I ever knew, enjoying 
the highest, but never scorning even the 
lowest. Sometimes he would stand for 
half an hour in the doorway of the little 
band-house listening to a practice, or he 
would play himself, for he achieved the 
marvellous feat of learning to play both 
the violin and the ’cello without a master, 
and would devote half an hour to one or 
the other every day before breakfast. 

When I knew him my uncle lived such 
a retired life that strangers would some- 
times ask how he contrived to pass the 
time. Passthe time? He was only afraid 
that time would pass him too quickly, 
that he might not be able to crowd all he 
wished into each shining minute. Apart 
from his work (and this occupied him 
early and late), he wrote voluminously, 
essays, poems, letters—hundreds of letters 
to his scattered family and _ friends. 
Living, as he did, so far away from the 
homeland, correspondence meant more 
to him than to most men, and_ he 
frequently received a mail worthy of a 
Prime Minister. I once counted ninety- 
three letters lying on his desk. 

And then he was an equally ardent reader 
with a catholic taste which embraced 
Emerson (whose essay on ‘‘Compensa- 
tion,” as a schoolboy, helped him to form 
his philosophy of life), Shakespeare, Ovid, 
Juvenal, and Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
other medern women writers. ‘The books 
of smiling or heroic temper, the books to 
excite or to console—-he enjoyed them all ; 
but especially the Bible was ever at his 
hand, for he had been brought up in a 
strict Wesleyan household, and_ neither 
outgrew the habit of faith nor the store 
of quaint and ready gospel reference. 


The truly Wesleyan doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man once led him into 
an amusing experience worth the telling. 
One day, on leaving the gate of a certain 
mission where he was in the habit of 
calling occasionally, a Chinese of the 
poorer class, unkempt and dirty, came up 
and threw his arm around my_ uncle’s 
shoulders, saying, “I see you are also 
coming away from the mission, so we are 
brothers. I will accompany you on your 
way.” The I.G. confessed that his first 
feeling was irritation at the man’s familiarity, 
amounting, as it did, almost to impertin- 
ence, and the second was disgust at the 
grimy hand near his collar. ‘To shake it 
off summarily was a natural instinct; but, 
on second thoughts, he clearly saw the 
absurdity of professing a creed of universal 
brotherhood, and yet, when someone 
attempted brotherly familiarity, of re- 
pulsing him. So he reluctantly allowed 
the man to accompany him to the corner 
of the main street. Here, however, he 
determined to get free, and saying, “ My 
way lies in this direction,” attempted to 
slipaway. But his fellow-Christian was per- 
sistent. ‘Oh! I will come farther with 
you,” he said. ‘There was nothing to be 
done but accept the situation, so together 
baronet and coolie walked past the 
Legations. By the time he reached his 
own door i think the I.G. felt a few 
shamefaced doubts about the advisability 
of mission methods which inculcated the 
equality of man, irrespective of colour, 
class, and cleanliness. 

After giving up riding, my uncle’s out- 
door recreation—-when he had time for 
such a thing—was walking. Occasionally 
he would go up on to the city wall, from 
which at sunset there was a most enchant- 
ing view of distant hills, as sharply defined 
as if they had been cut with a hatchet out 
of tinted cardboard, and_ yellow-tiled 
Palace roofs glowing like molten gold. 
But usually he would stroll up and down 
the green aisles of his garden, enjoying 
the quiet pleasure of reflection or repeat- 
ing poetry to himself—a pastime of which 
he was very fond. 1 suppose few men in 
China had seen less of Peking than he had, 
His life was too busy to allow of many 
holidays, and he had a habit of putting off 
his sight-seeing till an idle day—which 
never came. 

As for his place in the little conven- 
tional circle of Peking society, it was 
unigue. He was the one fixed star in an 
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ever-changing firmament. Diplomats came 
and went; he remained, and, remaining, 
gathered knowledge to himself. It used 
to amuse me to see how, when he went 
to call at the Legations, his evtrée created 
a sensation, how people hung on every 
word he said, and how the newly arrived 
ministers turned to him as the living 
encyclopedia on China. Most of them, I 
believe, looked upon him as a species of 
living Buddha with a halo of mystery 
around him, inscrutable because, while 


At the time of the siege in 1900 the 
one question on everybody’s lips was, 
What does Sir Robert Hart think ?— 
not so much, What is going to happen? 
as, What does the one man among us who 
must know think will happen? As usual, 
he gave no sign, though he worked silently 
to stem the tide of insanity that was 
sweeping over China. His telegram to 
Li Hung Chang, sent on June 12, was 
the last message to get through before the 
line broke down. “You have attacked 
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A garden-party at Sir Robert Hart's at Peking. 


Sir Robert Hart, in a bowler hat, is the bearded figure close to the front row towards the left. 


others chattered about opinions and 
theories, he remained silent, incomprehen- 
sible, because neither by manner norspeech 
did he ever betray a hint of his plans. 
When he had important secret business 
on hand, he organised private theatricals 
and played in them himself; when he 
was most anxious about the political 
horizon, he entertained most often ; and 
when he was about to do a particularly 
kind action, he appeared most stern. 
Consequently few understood him, many 
feared him, some loved him, all respected, 
admired, and envied him, 


the missionaries—that is bad enough; 
but do not touch the Legations, or you 
will break sacred international obligations, 
and the revenge may mean the ruin of 
China,” was the substance of the message. 
Alas ! it went unheeded, and the inevitable 
siege began. 

I remember as if it were yesterday that 
fatal 2oth of June, when all the non- 
combatants in Peking were ordered into 
the British Legation. My uncle walked 
calmly out of his house after luncheon, 
leaving everything exactly as it stood—- 
the table still set and gay with glass and 
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silver. He might easily have saved some 
of his treasures, but was not willing that 
the Customs men should carry his things 
into safety while they left their own 
behind. 

As soon as we got settled in the Lega- 
tion, we began asking one another how 
an old man like the I.G.—a man who 
had led the most methodical of lives, 
who was miserable unless he drank from 
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order of those difficult and desperate weeks. 
He ate his daily dinner of horse or mule 
uncomplainingly—even with enjoyment ; 
and afterwards leaned against a certain 
pillar of the little verandah outside the 
crowded and stuffy dining-room, smoking 
the one cigarette he permitted himself 
each day with the calm detachment of 
spirit that is a peculiarity of the truly 
great. 

Nor was he less 











calm in important 
matters than in 


trivial ones. I re- 
member one 
morning how 


greatly he aston- 
ished me by say- 
ing that he had 
received a_ letter 
from the Yamen 
(the Chinese 
Foreign Office). 
Our postal = ar- 
rangements were 
unceremonious at 
that time, and it 
had been quietly 
thrown over the 
wall during the 
night. ‘The letter, 
so he told me, in- 
quired after the 
welfare of those in 
the Legation, and 
then _ suggested 
that the Inspector- 
General might give 
his advice on some 
ticklish matter of 
Customs business. 
‘Then and_ there 
he sent for one of 
the writers—who 
happened to be 
imprisoned in the 








Sir Robert Hart in his private office. 


his own particular teacup — would bear the 
shock and change of siege life. We feared 
that it might break him down. But we 
were wrong. He overcame, by an effort 
of his wonderful will, the characteristics 
which we mistook for character, and 
adapted himself in the coolest manner 
imaginable. ‘The most remarkable thing 
of all was the way in which he arranged 
his daily habits into a decent orderliness 
there in the midst of the hubbub and dis- 


Legation—and 
dictateda dispatch 
in reply as coolly as if he were at his 
own desk. 

‘The last message he succeeded in getting 
through to Tientsin, just a week before the 
relieving force reached us, showed his 
peculiar talent for detail—a talent seldom 
found with the broad administrative ability 
that was his as well. It was a telegram 
to his London tailor, which read: “‘ Every- 
thing burned. Send winter clothes im- 
mediately.” What a surprise it must 
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Sir Robert Hart's Chinese band. 


Sir Robert Hart is on the right, and the Portuguese bandmaster on the left 
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have been to people in England, who 
imagined all the besieged were already 
boiled in oil, and who were arranging a 
memorial service in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
for us! 

\Vhen the siege ended, my uncle, bur- 
dened by advancing years and delicate 


health, was anxious to return home. But 
it was not to be. He found yet more 
work to do. ‘The Chinese Empire 


threatened either to fail to pieces or to 
be pulled to pieces by the revengeful 
Powers, and it was largely through his 
excellent advice—though he would take 
none of the credit for himself—that the 
negotiations which ended in the Peking 
Protocol began, and, beginning, saved 
the situation. ‘The capital itself was in 
a chaotic state. Merchants dared not 
bring provisions into the city, and in the 
Palace the wives of four Emperors who 
had been left behind by the Court in its 
hurried flight were threatened with star- 
vation. Again it was he who came to the 
rescue, arranged the matter with the allied 
generals, and saved the situation. Asa 
very clever Chinese gentleman once re- 
marked to me, ‘All great men are 
optimists, and in the black days after 
1gco Sir Robert Hart was the greatest 
optimist we had.” 

After all was satisfactorily arranged, the 
Emperor and the Empress Dowager 
received him at a private audience to 
thank him for what he had done; and 
Her Majesty even shed tears when she 
was told that he was then living in two 
small rooms behind a shop because his 
house had been burned. 

Not till two years afterwards was it 
rebuilt—on the old foundations—and the 
old life began again. In many ways it 
was the same, and yet not the same. A 
piece of his beautiful garden had been 
seized by the foreign Powers, which 
seizure spoiled the long walk that formerly 
encircled the house. He grieved over 
this, and also very naturally over the loss 
of a lifetime’s souvenirs. Priceless letters 
from Lord Salisbury, from Gladstone, from 
Queen Victoria, from ‘‘ Chinese Gordon,” 
and many others, interesting photographs 
of the great Chinese officials with whom 
he had worked in the old days, scrolls 
written for his sixtieth birthday by the 
Empress Dowager’s own hand -all had 
disappeared, never to be replaced. 

Peking, too, was greatly changed. The 
Legation quarter was built up again. 





High buildings looked down upon the 
privacy of my uncle’s garden, the French 
Legation on one side, the Italian on the 
other. ‘The spirit of progress was in the 
air, and even the Chinese themselves felt 
it. All over the city the roads were 
improved out of all resemblance to their 
former selves. Guests came to the I.G.’s 
garden-parties in jinrickshas and carriages ; 
and when my uncle went out in the green 
sedan-chair of former days, he was looked 
upon with curiosity by those who hurried 
past in rubber-tyred broughams. 

In the spring of this year he felt he 
could no longer delay his return to 
Europe. Insomnia had gripped him, and 
his tired brain cried out for a well-earned 
rest. He therefore applied for leave, and 
his application was granted. The Chinese 
whom he had served so long and_ so 
faithfully had already showered honours 
upon him. He had their best decorations, 
the Double Dragon, the Red Button, 
the Peacock’s Feather, and the rank of 
Guardian of the Heir Apparent—an 
honour never before given to a foreigner. 
There remained only one thing more to 
give before his going—the rank of 
President of a Board—and that they 
gave. 

The Empress Dowager received him at 
a farewell audience in the Winter Palace. 
I suppose he was the simplest, least 
ostentatious guest she ever had, in his 
plain frock-coat without a _ decoration, 
though he might have worn thirteen 
Grand Crosses and eleven other orders, 
had he chosen. Her Majesty spoke with 
unfeigned gratitude of his half a century 
of service to her country, and presented 
him with some keepsakes of old porcelain 
and cloisonné to remember her by. She 
had indeed reason to be grateful, for, 
setting aside his own convenience, the 
I.G. remained to serve China through a 
sense of duty years after he had obtained 
the highest rewards possible. He was, in 
fact, that rarest of all men —a disinterested 
servant to his masters. 

“We hear,” remarked Her Majesty as 
the audience ended, ‘that you do not 
sleep ; and we believe that it is because 
you have overwearied your head with 
work. We therefore wish you a_ bright 
journey, the delights of peace and quiet- 
ness—and rest.” 

After fifty years of work is it not 
justifiable to rest a little at seventy-four 
if one 15 tired P 
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A NECESSITY OF LIFE. 
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N the Rome of about thirty years ago 

a couple of young dancers of 
English nationality were attracting 
general attention at a big Embassy ball. 
This they had done, not only at_ balls, 
but at tea-parties and dinner-parties and 
other parties, for several seasons. ‘They 
were quite accustomed to it. She was 
a certain Lady Flora Killimuire; he, 
a Mr. Charlesworth ; she, a very pretty 
brunette of intense vitality : he, the typical 
blond young Englishman, who had no 
intention of taking life too grimly. To- 
gether they swung under the great crystal 
chandeliers, ‘in perfect unison and rhythm, 
her head thrown back with half-closed 
eyes, and on his lips a dreamy, vague 
smile. Both their thoughts were far 
away, in a country of physical and 


mental delight, while the perfume of 


her hair seemed to mount to his brain, 
and the gauze of her faintly pink dress 
swirled round his knees. In a doorway 
stood a man watching them—his chin 
sunk in his shirt front, boredom, resig- 
nation, latent irritation struggling in his 
pale, uncertain eyes, in which there was 
something pathetic, as of a dog lost in 
the streets. He was Mr. Killimuire, Lady 
Flora’s husband. And the brilliant and 
cynical crowd about these three stared and 
smiled and shrugged its shoulders ; for 
at first it had been inclined to be shocked, 
then it had been interested, now it was 
amused. Later on it was admiring, for 
the fidelity of Lady Flora and Mr. Charles- 
worth to each other lasted some years. 
But now the music was growing more 
languid ; it sighed, palpitated once more, 
and stopped. ... With light laughter 
and talk the couples disunited themselves, 
the buzz of conversation became general, 
and Lady Flora, with a gleam of white 
teeth and a flash of ha:.dsome eyes, 
thanked her partner for a ‘most delicious 
waltz,” opening her fan, while he, with 
reluctance, released her supple figure, 
and offered her, instead, his arm to leave 
the room. _As they passed through the 
doorway they heard old Mrs. Blakeney, 
lately arrived from England, recounting 


with enthusiasm, and in the loud voice 
of the deaf, to a circle of friends, her 
sensations on first seeing a very beautiful 
Venus, then lately unearthed. ‘Tears 
almost came into her eyes as she spoke. 

Arrived in the next room, lady Flora 
burst into a ripple of frank laughter. 
‘* You see what one may come to in one’s 
old age,” she mocked: “grow maudlin 
over a statue. Heavens, I hope 1 may 
die before that.” 

“T can’t imagine you doing it, 
retorted with a smile. 

“No, I think I shall dance, and dance, 
and dance until I die,” she said almost 
seriously. ‘I should like that-——to dance 
till I fell down dead, and be buried in 
my ball-dress. Ah! always to dance. .. .” 
And she stretched out her arms voluptu- 
ously, throwing her head back with a 
laugh. He looked at her with admiration 
and a sort of joy. 

“Let’s go out on to the terrace,” he 
suggested. And they stepped out through 
a French window into the vastness and 
splendour of a Roman night. ‘The brood- 
ing ilexes were full of the whispering of 
spirits, and above them hung the stars, 
quivering, mysterious, immutable. 

He seized her bare white arm, and 
began kissing it, while she looked on 
with a smile. 

“You're a perfect goose, Harry,” she 
said at intervals, in a voice not quite 
steady. 

* 


” 


he 


* * * * 
On a sunny winter’s day, a year or two 
ago, in the same city, an English tourist 
and a young American widow, Baedeker 
in hand, were walking into the ruins of 
the “* House of the Vestals,” in the Forum. 
At the other end of the space, roofed 
only by the blue of the Italian sky, a 
rather bent old lady dressed in black 
had just placed a small bunch of violets 
in a fold of the tunic of a statue repre- 
senting—one of five or six—a_ vestal 
virgin, and, seeing the strangers, had 
moved away a little shamefaced. The 
tourist arrested his companion by the 
light pressure of his hand on her arm, 
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**Do you see that old lady ?” he asked. 
“Well, of all the odd .. .” 

“What is there so odd about her?” 

“Don’t you know who it is? Lady 
Flora Killimuire.” 

“ What, the —er —famous Lady Flora ? 

Do you know her ?” 

“Who doesn’t? Yes, I know her; 
that is to say, I was introduced to her 
yesterday at Mrs. L ’s tea-party at the 
Grand Hotel—for she is received almost 
everywhere, being so lively and amusing. 
But what is she doing here ?” 

The last was said almost in an under- 
tone, as the lady in question was ap- 
proaching with the evident intention of 
renewing the acquaintanceship of yester- 
day. She still walked gracefully, in spite 
of her slight stoop, and smiled charm- 
ingly as she greeted the tourist. 

“What a divine morning, isn’t it?” 
she began, with sparkling eyes : “ the right 
morning for my yearly pilgrimage here, 
I felt. I comeand worship in the Forum 
once a year, you must know—more would 
spoil the keenness of my impression, and 
less I feel would be omitting a sacred 
duty. For this zs a sacred spot : don’t you 
feel it so too? And wonderful, wonder- 
ful beyond words.” She spoke with a 
mixture of playfulness and earnestness ; 
but now, as she paused and looked about 
her, her eyes kindled with enthusiasm. 

The tourist presented his friend, and 
the old lady was again all easy charm. 

** Where have you ‘ descended’? as the 
French say,” she asked: “such a nice 
expression, I think; as if one were a 
goddess come down from the clouds! 
If you’re not satisfied with your hotel I 
can recommend the Capitol Hotel. For- 
give the prosying of an old woman, but 
the Forum is my hobby-horse. I know 
I am silly about it, but I can’t help it! 
I feel as if I could cry with emotion when 
I step on to the Sacred Way. . . .” 

The young American did not dare 
meet the tourist’s eye, for she felt there 
was amusement sparkling in it, and 
realised that it might kindle a_ latent 
feeling in herself into flame. Lady Flora 
Killimuire, the “ celebrated ” Lady Flora, 





turned an archzologist, an enthusiast for 
the glories of ancient Rome, “ prosying,” 
as she herself rather accurately described 
it, over The Sacred Way! ‘There was 
really something ludicrous about it all, 
and the American was glad to snatch 
at the straw of the question about her 


hotel as a means of conversation, She 
talked about it at some length, but soon 
realised that Lady Flora was not listening 
—her head was thrown back, her eyes 
looking intently over the young American’s 
shoulder, and a faint pink was rising in 
her withered cheeks. ‘The cause of this 
emotion seemed to be a quite ordinary 
elderly man, apparently an Englishman, 
who had just then come into the pre- 
cincts of the ‘Atrium Veste.” A like 
phenomenon might now be observed to 
take place upon his face as he caught sight 
of the group of three. Again the tourist 
flashed a signal at his companion, but this 
time it was with his eyes and not his hand. 
“Observe them,” it seemed to say, 
There was a pause of about five 
seconds, while the old lady and_ the 
elderly man stood and stared at each 
other, the flush that had come up gradu- 
ally dying down on both their cheeks 
Then almost simultaneously they took 
a few steps forwards, and it was with 
the perfect self-possession of a woman 
of the world that Lady Flora put out 
a small black-gloved hand, and _ piped: 
* You here, Mr. Charlesworth—it’s an 
age since I’ve seen you; and then to 
meet you inthe Forum! It’s too queer: 
But where have you been all this time ?” 
“You cannot be more surprised to see 
me here than I am to see you, Lady 
Flora,” answered her old friend, with a 
bow and a smile, and taking the hand 
in his. “I did not know you were an 
enthusiast for archeology. It’s not for 
this heap of old stones, by the way, that 
I’m here; I only came into the Forum 
because I wanted a walk, and this seemed 
as good a place as another to take it in. 
As a matter of fact, the Holy Father 
promised me a special audience, and I 
have come to Rome from England for 
that. I have become a member of the 
Catholic Church, I am glad to say.” 
The last sentences were spoken with a 
sort of earnest fervour, a grave joyfulness. 
Lady Flora looked at him with a 
mingling of surprise and sympathy. 
“And where have you been—since I 
saw you last, pray?” 
“In Rio de Janeiro—I was in business 
there. And you?” 
“Bringing up the daughters of my 
eldest brother, who had become a widower; 
now they are full-fledged and don’t need 
me any more, so I have come here.” 
** And taken to archeology ? ” 











“He seized her bare white arm.” 
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“Well—yes. And you to religion, it 
seems ?” 

“ Yes—if you choose to call it so.” 

There was a pause. ‘They looked at 
each other with a dawning of emotion 
which was tender, and at the same time 
sad, in each other's eyes. 

“Which way are you going?” said 
Mr. Charlesworth at last, breaking the 
silence. ‘I'll go with you, if I may.” 

“Certainly you may,” she answered, 
smilingly, and nodded a farewell to the 
two young people. 

Then they wandered away towards the 
Capitol: she, frail, withered, bent; he, 
burly, and slightly lame. ‘The tourist and 
the young American widow watched them 
disappear down the Sacred Way. 

“Two queer old sinners,” commented 
the tourist, shaking his head with a smile. 

“Can. you understand them?” asked 
the American, turning to him with shining, 
questioning eyes. “I can’t make them 
out.” 

* And yet it’s not so difficult !” 

“But after—what they have been— 
from what one hears 

“There is nothing contradictory in 
their behaviour.” 

“Tsn’t there ?” 

* Not in the least.” 

“Come, explain to me while we walk 
round.” 

“Well, I explain it like this: they are 
people, belonging to quite a large category, 
who cannot do without emotion—strong 
emotion of some kind: they must have it 
or die; and generally they manage to 
secure themselves some //// they die. It’s 
the food of life to them —emotion ; these 
two belong to the category. . At one 
time they lived on the emotion which is 





supposed to make the world go round. 
Now that is over, and she lives on ancient 
Rome, and he on modern Roman Catholi- 
cism !” 

** And they are happy ? ” 

* And they are happy.” 

“T envy them. ‘They feel very much, 
people like that: they are very much 
alive. I envy them.” 

The next day the tourist spied his fair 
American sitting by herself on a sofa, for 
the time being alone ; it was one of the 
many Roman tea-parties, and she smiled 
at him, and motioned him to come and 
sit beside her with the hand which was 
free of the teacup. 

“T have a piece of news for you,” he 
said, sitting down beside her obediently. 

* And what is that, pray ?” 

“Do you remember our old couple of 
yesterday ?” 

‘** Of course.” 

“Well, they are going to be married. 

“Going to be married! . .. Those 
two old people ?” 

“It’s not a piece of gossip—it’s per- 
fectly true. And it seems that they are 
as happy over it as two young people of 
twenty ; beaming, blissful, and all the rest 
of it. Only he has made the stipulation 
that she is to become a Roman Catholic, 
and she has made him promise not to 
interfere with, or put difficulties into the 
way of, her following her archeological 
passion—and so they are both satisfied.” 

“And so they have gone back to the 
emotion that makes the world go round 
again ?” 

“No; they have got the quite new 
emotion of feeling themselves highly re- 
spectable. And that, it seems, is the 
most desirable of all!” 


ON A DISTANT PROSPECT. 
7. told me I should see the sea, and gaze 


From out my window o’er its broad expanse, 
Beholding thence the sun-lit billows dance ; 
And I believed them, knowing not their ways. 
Much else they told me in unstinted praise 
Of Mudmouth, and, in haste to seize my chance, 
I took their rooms, and paid them in advance 
A sum which should suffice for seven days. 


] rubbed my eyes as one who wakes from sleep, 
Yet nothing from that window could descry, 

Save but a dismal field wherein were sheep, 
With here and there a pig for company ; 

And in the background with majestic sweep 
The local gas-works rose against the sky ! 


HANSARD WATT. 
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THE WAR IN THE AIR, 


AND PARTICULARLY HOW MR. BERT SMALLWAYS FARED 
WHILE IT LASTED. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


A WORLD AT WAR. 


§ 1. 


hold of this idea that the whole 

world was at war, that he formed 
any image at all of the crowded countries 
south of these Arctic solitudes stricken 
with terror and dismay as these new-born 
aerial navies swept across their skies. He 
was not used-to thinking of the world as a 
whole, but as a limitless hinterland of 
happenings beyond the range of his im- 
mediate vision. War in his imagination 
was something, a source of news and emo- 
tion, that happened in a restricted area, 
called the Seat of War. But now the 
whole atmosphere was the Seat of War, 
and every land a cockpit. So closely had 
the nations raced along the path of 
research and invention, so secret and 
yet so parallel had been their plans and 
acquisitions, that it was within a few 
hours of the launching of the first fleet 
in Franconia that an Asiatic Armada beat 
its westward way across, high above the 
marvelling millions in the plain of the 
Ganges. But the preparations of the 
Confederation of Eastern Asia had been 
on an altogether more colossal scale than 
the German. “With this step,” said 
Tan ‘Ting-siang, “ we overtake and pass 
the West. We recover the peace of 
the world that these barbarians have 
destroyed.” 

Their secrecy and swiftness and in- 
ventions had far surpassed those of the 
Germans, and where the Germans had 
had a hundred men at work the Asiatics 
had ten thousand. There came to their 
great aeronautic parks at Chinsi-fu and 
Tsingyen by the mono-rails that now laced 
the whole surface of China a limitless 
supply of skilled and able workmen, 


| T was only very slowly that Bert got 


workmen far above the average European 
in industrial efficiency. ‘The news of the 
German World Surprise simply quickened 
their efforts. At the time of the bom- 
bardment of New York it is doubtful if 
the Germans had three hundred air-ships 
altogether in the world; the score ot 
Asiatic fleets flying east and west and 
south must have numbered several 
thousand. Moreover, the Asiatics had 
a real fighting flying-machine, the Niaio 
as they were called, a light but quite 
efficient weapon, infinitely superior to 
the German drachenflieger. Like that, 
it was a one-man machine, but it was 
built very lightly of steel and cane and 
chemical silk, with a transverse engine, 
and a flapping sidewing. ‘The aeronaut 
carried a gun firing explosive bullets 
loaded with oxygen, and in addition, and 
true to the best tradition of Japan, a 
sword. Mostly they were Japanese, and 
it is characteristic that from the first 
it was contemplated that the aercnaut 
should be a swordsman. The wings of 
these flyers had bat-like hooks forward, by 
which they were to cling to their an- 
tagonist’s gas-chambers while boarding 
him. These light flying machines were 
carried with the fleets, and also sent 
overland or by sea to the front with the 
men. ‘They were capable of flights of 
from two to five hundred miles accurding 
to the wind. 

So, hard upon the uprush of the first 
German air-fleet, these Asiatic swarms 
took to the atmosphere. Instantly every 
organised Government in the world was 
frantically and vehemently building air- 
ships and whatever approach to a flying 
machine its inventors had discovered. 
There was no time for diplomacy. Warn- 
ings and ultimatums were telegraphed to 
and fro, and in a few hours all the panic- 
fierce world was openly at war, and at 
war in the most complicated way. For 
Britain and France and Italy had declared 
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war upon Germany and outraged Swiss 
neutrality ; India, at the sight of Asiatic 
air-ships, had broken into a Hindoo in- 
surrection in Bengal and a Mohametan 
revolt hostile to this in the North-west 
Provinces—the latter spreading like wild- 
fire from Gobi to the Gold Coast—and 
the Confederation of Eastern Asia had 
seized the oil wells of Burmah and was 
impartially attacking America and Ger- 
many. In a week they were building 
air-ships in Damascus and Cairo and 
Johannesburg; Australia and New Zealand 
were frantically equipping themselves. One 
unique and terrifying aspect of this de- 
velopment was the swiftness with which 
these monsters could be produced. To 
build an ironclad took from two to four 
years ; an air-ship could be put together 
in as many weeks. Moreover, compared 
with even a torpedo boat the air-ship was 
remarkably simple to construct: given 
the air-chamber material, the engines, the 
gas plant, and the design, it was really 
not more complicated and far easier than 
an ordinary wooden boat had been a 
hundred years before. And now from 
Cape Horn to Nova Zembla, and from 
Canton round to Canton again, there 
were factories and workshops and indus- 
trial resources. 

And the German air-ships were barely 
in sight of the Atlantic waters, the first 
Asiatic fleet was scarcely reported from 
Upper Burmah, before the fantastic fabric 
of credit and finance that had held the 
world together economically for a hundred 
years strained and snapped. A tornado 
of realisation swept through every stock 
exchange in the world; banks stopped 
payment, business shrank and ceased, 
factories ran on for a day or so by a sort 
of inertia, completing the orders of bank- 
rupt and extinguished customers, then 
stopped. The New York Bert Smallways 
saw, for all its glare of light and traffic, 
was in the pit of an economic and financial 
collapse unparalleled in history. The 
flow of the food supply was already a 
little checked. And before the world-war 
had lasted two weeks—by the time, that 
is, that the mast was rigged in Labrador 
—there was not a city or town in the 
world outside China, however far from 
the actual centres of destruction, where 
police and government were not adopting 
special emergency methods to deal with 
a want of food and a glut of unemployed 
people. 


The special peculiarities of aerial war- 
fare were of such a nature as to trend, 
once it had begun, almost inevitably 
towards social disorganisation. ‘The first 
of these peculiarities was brought home 
to the Germans in their attack upon 
New York; the immense power of de- 
struction an air-ship has over the thing 
below, and its relative inability to occupy 
or police or guard or garrison a sur- 
rendered position. Necessarily, in the 
face of urban populations in a state of 
economic disorganisation and infuriated 
and starving, this led to violent and 
destructive collisions, and even where the 
air-fleet floated inactive above, there 
would be civil conflict and_ passionate 
disorder below. Nothing comparable to 
this state of affairs had been known in 
the previous history of warfare, unless 
we take such a case as that of a nine- 
teenth century warship attacking some 
large savage or barbaric settlement, or 
one of those naval bombardments that 
disfigure the history of Great Britain in 
the late eighteenth century. Then, in- 
deed, there had been cruelties and de- 
struction that faintly foreshadowed the 
horrors of the aerial war. Moreover, be- 
fore the twentieth century the world had 
had but one experience, and that a 
comparatively light one, in the Com- 
munist insurrection of Paris, 1871, of the 
possibilities of a modern urban population 
under warlike stresses. 

A second peculiarity of air-ship war as 
it first came to the world that also made 
for social collapse, was the ineffectiveness 
of the éarly air-ships against each other. 
Upon anything below they could rain 
explosives in the most deadly fashion, 
forts and ships and cities lay at their 
mercy, but unless they were prepared 
for a suicidal grapple they could do 
remarkably little mischief to each other. 
The armament of the huge German air- 
ships, big as the biggest mammoth liners 
afloat, was one machine gun that could 
easily have been packed up on a couple 
of mules. In addition, when it became 
evident that the air must be fought for, 
the air-sailors were provided with rifles 
with explosive bullets of oxygen or 
inflammable substance, but no air-ship at 
any time ever carried as much in the way 
of guns and armour as the smallest gun- 
boat on the navy list had been accustomed 
to do. Consequently, when these monsters 
met in battle they manceuvred for the 
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** Now the whole atmosphere was the Seat of War, and every nation had its airships,” 
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upper place, or grappled and fought like 
junks, throwing grenades, fighting hand 
to hand in an entirely medieval fashion. 
The risks of a collapse and fall on either 
side came near to balancing in every case 
the chances of victory. Asa consequence, 
and after their first experiences of battle, 
one finds a growing tendency on the part 
of the air-fleet admirals to evade joining 
battle and to seek rather the moral 
advantage of a _ destructive counter 
attack. 

And if the air-ships were too ineffective, 
the early drachenflieger were either too 
unstable, like the German, or too light, like 
the Japanese, to produce immediately 
decisive results. Later, it is true, the 
Brazilians launched a flying-machine of a 
type and scale that was capable of dealing 
with an air-ship, but they built only three 
or four, they operated only in South 
America, and they vanished from history 
untraceably in the time when world- 
bankruptcy put a stop to all further 
engineering production on any consider- 
able scale. 

The third peculiarity of aerial warfare 
was that it was at once enormously 
destructive and entirely indecisive. It 
had this unique feature, that both sides 
lay open to punitive attack. In all 
previous forms of war, both by land and 
sea, the losing side was speedily unable 
to raid its antagonist’s territory and the 
communications. One fought on a 
“front,” and behind that front the 
winner’s supplies and resources, his towns 
and factories and capital, the peace of his 
country, were secure. If the war was a 
naval one, you destroyed your enemy’s 
battle fleet and then blockaded his ports, 
secured his coaling stations, and hunted 
down any stray cruisers that threatened 
your ports of commerce. But to 
blockade and watch a coastline is one 
thing, to blockade and watch the whole 
surface of acountry is another, and 
cruisers and privateers are things that 
take long to make, that cannot be packed 
up and hidden and carried- unostenta- 
tiously from point to point. In aerial 
war the stronger side, even supposing it 
destroyed the main battle fleet of the 
weaker, had then either to patrol -and 
watch or destroy every possible point at 
which he might produce another and 
perhaps a novel and more deadly form of 
flyer. It meant darkening his air with 
air-ships. It meant building them by the 


thousand and making aeronauts by the 
hundred thousand. A small uninflated 
air-ship could be hidden ina railway shed, 
in a village street, in a wood; a flying 
machine is even less conspicuous. 

And in the air are no streets, no 
channels, no point where one can say of 
an antagonist, “If he wants to reach my 
capital he must come by here.” In the 
air all directions lead everywhere. 

Consequently it was impossible to end 
a war by any of the established methods. 
A having outnumbered and overwhelmed 
B, hovers, a thousand air-ships strong over 
his capital, threatening to bombard _ it 
unless B submits. B replies by wireless 
telegraphy that he is now in the act of 
bombarding the chief manufacturing city 
of A by means of three raider air-ships. 
A denounces B’s raiders as pirates and 
so forth, bombards B’s capital and sets 
off to hunt down B’s air-ships, while B 
in a state of passionate emotion and 
heroic unconquerableness, sets to work 
amidst his ruins, making fresh air-ships 
and explosives for the benefit of A. The 
war became perforce a universal guerilla 
war, a war inextricably involving civilians 
and homes and all the apparatus of social 
life. 

These aspects of aerial fighting took the 
world by surprise. ‘There had been no 
foresight to deduce these consequences, 
If there had been, the world would have 
arranged for a Universal Peace Conference 
in 1900. But mechanical invention had 
gone faster than intellectual and social 
organisation, and the world, with its silly 
old flags, its silly unmeaning tradition of 
nationality, its cheap newspapers and 
cheaper passions and imperialisms, its 
base commercial motives and _ habitual 
insincerities and vulgarities, its race lies 
and conflicts, was taken by surprise. 
Once the war began there was no 
stopping it. The flimsy fabric of credit 
that had grown with no man foreseeing, 
and that had held those hundreds of 
millions in an economic inter-dependence 
that no man clearly understood, dissolved 
in panic. Everywhere went the air-ships 
dropping bombs, destroying any hope of 
a rally, and everywhere below were econo- 
mie catastrophe, starving workless people, 
rioting, and social disorder. Waatever 
constructive guiding intelligence tnere had 
been among the nations vanished in the 
passionate stresses of the time. Such 
newspapers and documents and histories 
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as survive from this period all tell one 
universal story of towns and cities with 
the food supply interrupted and their 
streets congested with starving unem- 
ployed; of crises in administration and 
states of siege, of provisional Governments 
and Councils of Defence, and in the cases 
of India and Egypt, insurrectionary 
committees taking charge, of the re-arming 
of the population, of the making of bat- 
teries and gun-pits, of the vehement manu- 
facture of air-ships and flying machines. 
One sees these things in glimpses, in 
illuminated moments, as if through a 
driving reek of clouds, going on all over 
the world. It was the dissolution of an 
age ; it was the collapse of the civilisation 
that had trusted to machinery, and the 
instruments of its destruction were 
machines. But while the collapse of the 
previous great civilisation, that of Rome, 
had been a matter of centuries, had been 
a thing of phase and phase, like the ageing 
and dying of a man, this, like his killing 
by railway or motor car, was one swift, 
conclusive smashing and an end, 


§ 2. 


The early battles of the aerial war 
were no doubt determined by attempts to 
realise the old naval maxim, to ascertain 
the position of the enemy’s fleet and to 
destroy it. ‘There was first the battle of 
the Bernese Oberland, in which the Italian 
and French navigables in their flank raid 
upon the Franconian Park were assailed 
by the Swiss experimental squadron, sup- 
ported as the day wore on by German 
air-ships, and then the encounter of the 
British Winterhouse-Dunn aeroplanes with 
three unfortunate Germans. 

Then came the battle of North India, in 
which the entire Anglo-Indian aeronautic 
settlement establishment fought for three 
days against overwhelming odds, and was 
dispersed and destroyed in detail. —-- 

And simultaneously with the beginning 
of that conimenced the momentous 
struggle of the Germans and Asiatics that 
is usually known as the Battle of Niagara 
because of the objective of the Asiatic 
attack. But it passed gradually into a 
sporadic conflict over half a continent. 
Such German air-ships as escaped de- 
struction in battle descended and sur- 
rendered to the Americans, and were 
re-manned, and in the end it became a 
Series of pitiless and heroic encounters 
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between the Americans, savagely resolved 
to exterminate their enemies, and a con- 
tinually reinforced army of invasion from 
Asia quartered upon the Pacific slope and 
supported by an immense fleet. From 
the first the war in America was fought 
with implacable bitterness ; no quarter was 
asked, no prisoners were taken. With 
ferocious and magnificent energy the 
Americans constructed and launched ship 
after ship to battle and perish against the 
Asiatic multitudes. All other affairs were 
subordinate to this war, the whole popula- 
tion was presently living or dying for it. 
Presently, as I shall tell, the white men 
found in the Butteridge machine a weapon 
that could meet and fight the flying 
machines of the Asiatic swordsmen. 

The Asiatic invasion of America com- 
pletely effaced the German-American con- 
flict. It vanishes from history. At first 
it had seemed to promise quite sufficient 
tragedy in itself—beginning as it did in 
unforgettable massacre. After the de- 
struction of central New York all America 
had risen like one man, resolved to die a 
thousand deaths rather than submit to 
Germany. ‘The Germans grimly resolved 
upon beating the Americans into submis- 
sion and, following out the plans developed 
by the Prince, had seized Niagara—in 
order to avail themselves of its enormous 
power works ; expelled all its inhabitants 
and made a desert of its environs as far 
as Buffalo. ‘They had also, directly Great 
Britain and France declared war, wrecked 
the country upon the Canadian side for 
nearly ten miles inland. ‘They began to 
bring up men and material from the fleet 
off the east coast, stringing out to and fro 
like bees getting honey. It was then 
that the Asiatic forces appeared, and it 
was in their attack upon this German base 
at Niagara that the air-fleets of East and 
West first met and the greater issue be- 
came clear. 

One conspicuous peculiarity of the early 
aerial fighting arose from the profound 
secrecy with which the air-ships had been 
prepared. Each power had had but the 
dimmest inkling of the schemes of its 
rivals, and even experiments with its own 
devices were limited by the needs of 
secrecy. None of the designers of air- 
ships and aeroplanes had known clearly 
what their inventions might have to fight ; 
many had not imagined they would: have 
to fight anything whatever in the air; 
and had planned them only for the 
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dropping of explosives. Such had been 
the German idea, ‘The only weapon for 
fighting another air-ship with which the 
Franconian fleet had been provided, was 
the machine gun forward. Only after the 
fight over New York were the men given 
short rifles with detonating bullets. ‘lheo- 
retically, the drachenflieger were to have 
been the fighting weapon. They were 
declared to be aerial torpedo-boats, and 
the aeronaut was supposed to swoop close 
to his antagonist and cast his bombs as 
he whirled past. But indeed these con- 
trivances were hopelessly unstable; not 
one third in any engagement succeeded 
in getting back to the mother air-ship. 
The rest were either smashed up or 
grounded 

The allied Chino-Japanese fleet made 
the same distinction as the Germans 
between air-ships and fighting machines 
heavier than air, but the type in both 
cases was entirely different from the 
occidental models, and—it is eloquent 
of the vigour with which these great 
peoples took up and bettered the Euro- 
pean methods of scientific research—in 
almost every particular the invention of 
Asiatic engineers. Chief among these, it 
is worth remarking, was Mohini K. 
Chatterjee, a political exile, who had 
formerly served in the British-Indian 
aeronautic park at Lahore. 

The German air-ship was fish-shaped, 
with a blunted head ; the Asiatic air-ship 
was also fish-shaped, but not so much on 
the lines of a cod or goby as of a ray 
or sole. It had a wide flat underside, 
unbroken by windows or any opening 
except along the middle line. Its cabins 
occupied its axis, with a sort of bridge 
deck above, and the gas-chambers gave 
the whole affair the shape of a gipsy’s 
hooped tent, except that it was much 
flatter. The German air-ship was essen- 
tially a navigable balloon very much 
lighter than air; the Asiatic air-ship was 
very little lighter than air and skimmed 
through it with much greater velocity if 
with considerably less stability. They 
carried fore and aft guns, the latter much 
the larger, throwing inflammatory shells, 
and in addition they had nests for rifle- 
men on both the upper and the under side. 
Light as this armament was in compari- 
sion with the smallest gunboat that ever 
sailed, it was sufficient for them to out- 
fight as well as outfly the German monster 
air-ships. In action they flew to get 





behind or over the Germans: they even 
dashed underneath, avoiding only passing 
immediately beneath the magazine, and 
then as soon as they had crossed let fly 
with their rear gun, and sent flares or 
oxygen shells into the antagonist’s gas- 
chambers. 

It was not in their air-ships, but, as I 
have said, in their flying machines proper, 
that the strength of the Asiatics lay. 
Next only to the Butteridge machine 
these were certainly the most efficient 
heavier-than-air flyers that had ever 
appeared. ‘They were the invention of a 
Japanese artist, and they differed in type 
extremely from the box-kite quality of the 
German _ drachenflieger. They had 
curiously curved, flexible side wings, 
more like dent butterfly’s wings than 
anything else, and made of a substance 
like celluloid and of brightly painted silk, 
and they had a long humming-bird tail. 
At the forward corner of the wings were 
hooks, rather like the claws of a bat, by 
which the machine could catch and hang 
and tear at the walls of an air-ship’s gas- 
chamber. The solitary rider sat between 
the wings above a transverse explosive 
engine, an explosive engine that differed 
in no essential particular from those in 
use in the light motor bicycles of the 
period. Below was a single large wheel. 
The rider sat astride of a saddle, as in 
the Butteridge machine, and he carried 
a large double-edged two-handed sword, 
in addition to his explosive bullet firing 
rifle. 


§ 3. 

One sets down these particulars and 
compares the points of the American 
and German pattern of aeroplane and 
navigable, but none of these facts were 
clearly known to any of those who fought 
in this monstrously confused battle above 
the American great lakes. 

Each side went into action against it 
knew not what, under novel conditions 
and with apparatus that even without 
hostile attacks was capable of producing 
the most disconcerting surprises. Schemes 
of action, attempts at collective manceuv- 
ring necessarily went to pieces directly the 
fight began, just as they did in almost 
all the early ironclad battles of the 
previous century. Each captain then had 
to fall back upon individual action and 
his own devices ; one would see triumph 








in what another read as a cue for flight 
and despair. It is as true of the Battle 
of Niagara as of the Battle of Lissa 
that it was not a battle but a bundle of 
* battlettes ” ! 

‘lo sucha spectator as Bert it presented 
itself as a series of incidents, some im- 
mense, some trivial, but collectively in- 
coherent. He never had a sense of any 
plain issue joined, of any point struggled 
for and won or lost. He saw tremen- 
duos things happen and in the end his 
world darkened to disaster and ruin. 

He saw the battle from the ground, 
from Prospect Park and from Goat Island, 
whither he fled. 

But the manner in which he came to 
be on the ground needs explaining. 

The Prince had resumed command of 
his fleet through wireless telegraphy long 
before the Zeppelin had located his en- 
campment in Labrador. By his direction 
the German air-fleet, whose advance 
scouts had been in contact with the 
Japanese over the Rocky Mountains, had 
concentrated upon Niagara and awaited 
his arrival. He had rejoined his com- 
mand early in the morning of the twelfth, 
and Bert had his first prospect of the 
Gorge of Niagara while he was doing net 
drill outside the middle gas-chamber at 
sunrise. The Zeppelin was flying very 
high at the time, and far below he saw 
the water in the gorge marbled with froth 
and then away to the west the great 
crescent of the Canadian Fall shining, 
flickering, and foaming in the level sun- 
light and sending up a deep, incessant 
thudding rumble tothesky. The air-fleet 
was keeping station in an enormous cres- 
cent, with its horns pointing south-west- 
ward, a long array of shining monsters 
with tails rotating slowly and German 
ensigns now trailing from their bellies 
aft of their Marconi pendants. 

Niagara city was still largely standing 
then, albeit its streets were empty of all 
life. Its bridges were intact; its hotels 
and restaurants still flying flags and in- 
viting sky signs; its power-stations run- 
ning. But about it the country on both 
sides of the gorge might have been swept 
by acolossalbroom. Everything that could 
possibly give cover to an attack upon 
the German position at Niagara had 
been levelled as ruthlessly as machinery 
and explosives could contrive ; houses 
blown up and burnt, woods burnt, fences 
and crops destroyed. The mono-rails 
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had been torn up, and the roads in 
particular cleared of all possibility of 
concealment or shelter. Seen from above 
the effect of this wreckage was grotesque. 
Young woods had been destroyed whole- 
sale by dragging wires, and the spoilt 
saplings, smashed or uprooted, lay in 
swathes like corn after the sickle. Houses 
had an appearance of being flattened 
down by the pressure of a gigantic finger. 
Much burning was still going on, and 
large areas had been reduced to patches 
of smouldering and sometimes still glow- 
ing blackness. Here and there lay the 
débris of belated fugitives, carts, and dead 
bodies of horses and men: and where 
houses had had water supplies there were 
pools of water and running springs from 
the ruptured pipes. In unscorched fields 
horses and cattle still fed peacefully. 
Beyond this desolated area the country- 
side was still standing, but almost all 
the people had fled.. Buffalo was on fire 
to an enormous extent, and there were 
no signs of any efforts to grapple with 
the flames. 

Niagara city itself was being rapidly con- 
verted to the needs of a military depét. 
A large number of skilled engineers had 
already been brought from the fleet and 
were busily at work adapting the exterior 
industrial apparatus of the place to the 
purposes of an aeronautic park. They 
had made a gas recharging station at the 
corner of the American Fall above the 
funicular railway, and they were opening 
up a much larger area to the south for 
the same purpose. Over the power 
houses and hotels and suchlike prominent 
or important points, the German flag was 
flying. 

The Zeppelin circled slowly over this 
scene twice while the Prince surveyed it 
from the swinging gallery; it then rose 
towards the centre of the crescent and 
transferred the Prince and his suite, Kurt 
included, to the Hohenzollern, which had 
been chosen as the flagship during the 
impending battle. They were swung up 
on a small cable from the forward gallery, 
and the men of the Zeppelin manned the 
outer netting as the Prince and his staff 
left them. The Zeppelin then came 
about, circled down and grounded in 
Prospect Park, in order to land the 
wounded and take aboard explosives ; 
for she had come to Labrador with her 
magazines empty, it being uncertain what 
weight she might need to carry. She also 
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replenished the hydrogen in one of her 
forward chambers which had leaked. 

Bert was detailed as a bearer and 
helped carry the wounded one by one 
into the nearest of the large hotels that 
faced the Canadian shore. The hotel 
was quite empty except that there were 
two trained American nurses and a negro 
porter, and three or four Germans await- 
ing them. Bert went with the Zeppedin’s 
doctor into the main street of the place, 
and they broke into a drug shop and ob- 
tained various things of which they stood 
in need. As they returned they found an 
officer and two men making a rough in- 
ventory of the available material. in the 
various stores. Except for them*the wide, 
main street of the town was quite deserted, 
the people had been given three hours to 
clear out, and everybody, it seemed, had 
done so. At one corner a dead man lay 
against the wall—shot. ‘Two or three 
dogs were visible up the empty vista, but 
towards its river end the passage of a 
string of mono-rail cars broke the stillness 
and the silence. ‘They were loaded with 
hose, and were passing to the trainful of 
workers who were converting Prospect 
Park into an air-ship dock. 

Bert pushed a case of medicine bal- 
anced on a bicycle taken from an adjacent 
shop, to the hotel, and then he was sent 
to load bombs into the Zeppelin magazine, 
a duty that called for elaborate care. 
From this job he was presently called off by 
the captain of the Zeffedin, who sent him 
with a note to the officer in charge of the 
Anglo-American Power Company, for the 
field telephone had still to be adjusted. 
Bert received his instructions in German, 
whose meaning he guessed, and saluted and 
took the note, not caring to betray his 
ignorance of the language. He started 
off with a bright air of knowing his way 
and turned a corner or so and was only 
beginning to suspect that he did not 
know where he was going when his atten- 
tion was recalled to the sky by the report 
of a gun from the Hohenzollern and 
celestial cheering. 

He looked up and found the view ob- 
structed by the houses on either side of 
the street. He hesitated, and then curi- 
osity took him back towards the bank 
of the river. Here his view was incon- 
venienced by trees, and it was with a start 
that he discovered the Zeppelin, which he 
knew had still a quarter of her magazines 
to fill, was rising over Goat Island. She 


had not waited for her complement of 
ammunition. It occurred to him that he 
was left behind. He ducked back 
among the trees and bushes until he felt 
secure from any after-thought on the part 
of the Zeppelin’s captain. Then his curi- 
osity to see what the German air-fleet 
faced overcame him, and drew him at 
last halfway across the bridge to Goat 
Island. From that point he had nearly 
a hemisphere of sky and got his first 
glimpse of the Asiatic air-ships low in the 
sky above the glittering tumults of the 
Upper Rapids. 

They were far less impressive than the 
German ships. He could not judge the 
distance, and they flew edgeways to him, 
so as to conceal the broader aspect of 
their bulk. 

Bert stood there in the middle of the 
bridge, in a place that most people who 
knew it remembered as a place populous 
with sightseers and excursionists, and he 
was the only human being in sight there. 
Above him, very high in the heavens, 
the contending air-fleets manceuvred ; 
below him the river seethed like a sluice 
towards the American Fall. He was curi- 
ously dressed. His cheap blue serge 
trousers were thrust into German air-ship 
rubber boots, and on his head he wore 
an aeronaut’s white cap that was a trifle 
too large for him. He thrust that back 
to reveal his staring little cockney face, 
still scarred upon the brow. “Gaw! ” 
he whispered. 

He stared. He gesticulated. Once or 
twice he shouted and applauded. 

Then at a certain point terror seized 
him and he took to his heels in the direc- 
tion of Goat Island. 


§ 4. 


For a time after they were in sight of 
each other, neither fleet attempted to 
engage. ‘The Germans numbered sixty- 
seven great air-ships and they maintained 
the crescent formation at a height of 
nearly four thousand feet. ‘They kept a 
distance of about one and a half lengths, 
so that the horns of the crescent were 
nearly thirty miles apart. Closely in tow of 
the air-ships of the extreme squadrons on 
either wing wereabout thirty drachenflieger 
ready manned, but these were too small 
and distant for Bert to distinguish. 

At first, only what was called the 
Southern fleet of the Asiatics was visible 
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to him. It consisted of forty air-ships, 
carrying altogether nearly four hundred 
one-man flying machines upon their flanks, 
and for some time it flew slowly and at a 
minimum distance of perhaps a dozen 
miles from the Germans, eastward across 
their front. At first Bert could distinguish 
only the greater bulks, then he perceived 
the one-man machines as a multitude of 
very small objects drifting like motes in 
the sunshine about and beneath the larger 
shapes. 

Bert saw nothing then of the second 
fleet of the Asiatics, though probably that 
was coming into sight of the Germans at 
the time, in the north-west. 

The air was very still, the sky almost 
without a cloud, and the German fleet 
had risen to an immense height, so that 
the air-ships seemed no longer of any 
considerable size. Both ends of their 
crescent showed plainly. As they beat 
southward they passed slowly between 
Bert and the sunlight, and became black 
outlines of themselves. The drachen- 
flieger appeared as little flecks of black on 
either wing of this aerial Armada. 

The two fleets seemed in no hurry to 
engage. ‘The Asiatics went far away into 
the east, quickening their pace and rising 
as they did so, and then tailed out into a 
long column and came flying back, rising 
towards the German left. ‘The squadrons 
of the latter came about, facing this 
oblique advance, and suddenly little 
flickerings and a faint crepitating sound 
told that they had opened fire. For a 
time no effect was visible to the watcher 
on the bridge. Then, like a handful of 
snowflakes, the drachenflieger swooped to 
the attack, and a multitude of red specks 
whirled up to meet them. It was to 
Bert’s sense not only enormously remote 
but singularly inhuman. Not four hours 
since he had been on one of those very 
air-ships, and yet they seemed to him now 
not gas-bags carrying men, but strange 
sentient creatures that moved about and 
did things with a purpose of their own. 
The flight of the Asiatic and German 
flying-machines joined and dropped earth- 
ward, became like a handful of white and 
red rose petals flung from a distant 
window, grew larger, until Bert could see 
the overturned ones spinning through the 
air, and were hidden by great volumes of 
dark smoke that were rising in the direc- 
tion of Buffalo. For a time they all were 
hidden, then two or three white and a 
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number of red ones rose again into the 
sky, like a swarm of big butterflies, and 
circled fighting and drove away out of 
sight again towards the east. 

A heavy report recalled Bert’s eyes to 
the zenith, and behold the great crescent 
had lost its dressing and burst into a 
disorderly long cloud of air-ships! One 
had dropped half-way down the sky. It 
was flaming fore and aft, and even as Bert 
looked it turned over and fell, spinning 
over and over itself and vanished into the 
smoke of Buffalo. 

Bert’s mouth opened and shut, and he 
clutched tighter on the rail of the bridge. 
For some moments—they seemed long 
moments—the two fleets remained without 
any further change, flying obliquely 
towards each other, and ‘making what 
came to Bert’s ears as a midget uproar. 
Then suddenly from either side air-ships 
began dropping out of alignment, smitten 
by missiles he could neither see nor trace. 
The string of Asiatic ships swung round 
and either charged into or over (it was 
difficult to say from below) the shattered 
line of the Germans, who seemed to open 
out to give way to them. Some sort of 
manceuvring began, but Bert could not 
grasp its import. ‘The left of the battle 
became a confused dance of air-ships. 
For some minutes up there the two 
crossing lines of ships looked so close it 
seemed like a hand-to-hand scuffle in the 
sky. Then they broke up into groups 
and duels. ‘The descent of German air- 
ships towards the lower sky increased. 
One of them flared down and vanished 
far away in the north ; two dropped with 
something twisted and crippled in their 
movements ; then'a group of antagonists 
came down from the zenith in an eddy- 
ing conflict,—two Asiatics against one 
German, and were presently joined by 
another, and drove away eastward all 
together with others dropping out of the 
German line to join them. One Asiatic 


either rammed or collided with a still 
more gigantic German, and the two 
went spinning to destruction together. 


The northern squadron of Asiatics came 
into the battle unnoted by Bert, except 
that the multitude of ships above seemed 
presently increased. In a little while the 
fight was utter confusion, drifting on the 


whole to the south-west against the 
wind. It became more and more a 
series of group encounters. Here a 


huge German air-ship flamed earthward 
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with a dozen flat Asiatic craft about her, 
crushing her every attempt to recover. 
Here another hung with its crew fighting 
off the swordsmen from a swarm of flying 
machines. Here, again, an Asiatic aflame 
at either end swooped out of the battle. 
His attention went from incident to in- 
cident in the vast clearness overhead ; 
these conspicuous cases of destruction 
caught and held his mind; it was only 
very slowly that any sort of scheme mani- 
fested itself between those nearer, more 
striking episodes. 

The mass of the air-ships that eddied 
remotely above was, however, neither de- 
stroying nor destroyed. ‘The majority of 
them seemed to be going at full speed 
and circling upward for position, exchang- 
ing ineffectual shots as they did so. 
Very little ramming was essayed after 
the first tragic downfall of rammer and 
rammed, and whatever attempts at board- 
ing were made were invisible to Bert. 
There seemed, however, asteady endeavour 
to isolate antagonists, to cut them off 
from their fellows and bear them down, 
causing a perpetual sailing back and inter- 
lacing of these shoaling bulks. ‘The 
greater numbers of the Asiatics and their 
swifter heeling movements gave them the 
effect of persistently attacking the Ger- 
mans. Overhead, and evidently endea- 
vouring to keep itself in touch with the 
works of Niagara, a body of German 
air-ships drew itself together into a com- 
pact phalanx, and the Asiatics became 
more and more intent upon breaking 
this up. He was grotesquely reminded 
of fish in a fish-pond struggling for crumbs. 
He could see puny puffs of smoke and 
the flash of bombs, but never a sound 
came down to him... . 

A flapping shadow passed for a mo- 
ment between Bert and the sun and 
was followed by another. A whirring of 
engines, click, clock, clitter clock, smote 
upon his ears. Instantly he forgot the 
zenith. 

Perhaps a hundred yards above the 
water, out of thesouth, riding like Valkyries 
swiftly through the air on the strange 
steeds the engineering of Europe had 
begotten upon the artistic inspiration of 
Japan, came a long string of Asiatic 
swordsmen. The wings flapped jerkily, 
click, clock, clitter clock, and the machines 
drove up; they spread and ceased, and 
the apparatus came soaring through the 
air. So they rose and fell and rose again 


They passed so closely overhead that 
Bert could hear their voices calling to 
one another. ‘They. swooped towards 
Niagara city and landed one after an- 
other in a long line in a clear space 
before the hotel. But he did not stay 
to watch them land. One yellow face 
had craned over and looked at him, 
and for one enigmatical instant met his 
eyes. ... 

It was then the idea came to Bert 
that he was altogether too conspicuous 
in the middle of the bridge, and that he 
took to his heels towards Goat Island. 
Thence, dodging about among the trees, 
with perhaps an excessive self-conscious- 
ness, he watched the rest of the struggle. 


§ 5. 

When Bert’s sense of security was 
sufficently restored for him to watch the 
battle again, he perceived that a_ brisk 
little fight was in progress between the 
Asiatic aeronauts and the German en- 
gineers for the possession of Niagara 
city. It was the first time in the whole 
course of the war that he had seen any- 
thing resembling fighting as he had studied 
it in the illustrated papers of his youth. 
It seemed to him almost as though things 
were coming right. He saw men carrying 
rifles and taking cover and running briskly 
from point to point in a loose attacking 
formation. ‘The first batch of aeronauts 
had probably been under the impression 
that the city was deserted. They had 
grounded in the open near Prospect Park 
and approached the heuses towards the 
power-works before they were disillusioned 
by a sudden fire. ‘They had scattered 
back to the cover of a bank near the 
water—it was too far for them to reach 
their machines again; they were lying 
and firing at the men in the hotels and 
frame-houses about the power-works, 

Then to their support came a second 
string of red flying machines driving up 
from the east. ‘They rose up out of the 
haze above the houses and came round 
in a long curve as if surveying the posi- 
tion below. The fire of the Germans 
rose to a roar, and one of those soaring 
shapes gave an abrupt jerk backward 
and fell among the houses. The others 
swooped down exactly like great birds 
upon the roof of the power-house. They 
caught upon it, and from each sprang a 
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nimble little figure and ran towards the 
parapet. 

Other flapping bird-shapes came into 
this affair, but Bert had not seen their 
coming. A staccato of shots came over 
to him, reminding him of army manceu- 
vres, of newspaper descriptions of fights, 
of all that was entirely correct in his 
conception of warfare. He saw quite a 
number of Germans running from the 
outlying houses towards the power-house. 
Two fell. One lay still, but the other 
wriggled and made efforts for a time. 
The hotel that was used as a hospital, 
and to which he had helped carry the 
wounded men from the Zeppelin earlier 
in the day, suddenly ran up the Geneva 
flag. The town that had seemed so quiet 
had evidently been concealing a consider- 
able number of Germans, and they were 
now concentrating to hold the central 
power-house. He wondered what am- 
munition they might have. More and 
more of the Asiatic flying machines came 
into the conflict. They had disposed of 
the unfortunate German drachenflieger and 
were now aiming at the incipient aeronautic 
park, the electric gas generators and re- 
pair stations which formed the German 
base. Some landed, and their aeronauts 
took cover and became energetic infantry 
soldiers. Others hovered above the fight, 
their men ever and again firing shots 
down at some chance exposure below. 
The firing came in paroxysms ; now there 
would be a watchful lull and now a 
rapid tattoo of shots, rising to a roar. 
Once or twice flying machines as_ they 
circled warily came right overhead, and 
for a time Bert gave himself body and 
soul to cowering. 

fver and again a larger thunder 
mingled with the rattle and reminded 
him of the grapple of air-ships far 
above, but the nearer fight held his 
attention. 

Abruptly something dropped from the 
zenith ; something like a barrel or a 
huge football. 

CrasH ! It smashed with an immense 
report. It had fallen among the grounded 
Asiatic aeroplanes that lay among the 
turf and flower-beds near the rivers. 
They flew in scraps and fragments, turf, 
trees, and gravel leapt and fell; the 
aeronauts still lying along the canal bank 
were thrown about like sacks, catspaws 
flew across the foaming water. All the 
windows of the hotel hospital that had 


been shiningly reflecting blue sky and 
air-ships the moment before became vast 
black stars. Bang !—a second followed. 
Bert looked up and was filled with a sense 
of a number of monstrous bodies swooping 
down, coming down on the whole affair 
like a flight of bellying blankets, like a 
string of vast dish-covers. The central 
tangle of the battle above was circling 
down as if to come into touch with the 
power-house fight. He got a new effect 
of air-ships altogether, as vast things 
coming down upon him, growing swiftly 
larger and larger and more overwhelming, 
until the houses overthe way seemed small, 
the American rapids narrow, the bridge 
flimsy, the combatants infinitesimal. As 
they came down they became audible as 
a complex of shoutings and vast creakings 
and groanings and beatings and throbbings 
and shouts and shots. The foreshortened 
black eaglesat the fore-ends of the Germans 
had an effect of actual combat of flying 
feathers. 

Some of these fighting air-ships came 
within five hundred feet of the ground. 
Bert could see men on the lower 
galleries of the Germans, firing rifles ; 
could see Asiatics clinging to the ropes ; 
saw one man in aluminium diver’s gear 
fall flashing headlong into the waters 
above Goat Island. For the first time 
he saw the Asiatic air-ships closely. From 
this aspect they reminded him more than 
anything else of colossal snowshoes ; 
they had a curious patterning in black 
and white, in forms that reminded him of 
the engine-turned cover of a_ watch. 
They had no hanging galleries, but from 
little openings on the middle line 
peeped out men and the muzzles of 
guns. So, driving in long descending 
and ascending curves, these monsters 
wrestled and fought. It was like clouds 
fighting, like puddings trying to assassinate 
each other. They whirled and circled 
about each other, and for a time threw 
Goat Island and Niagara into a smoky 
twilight, through which the sunlight smote 
in shafts and beams. They spread and 
closed and spread and grappled and 
drove round over the rapids, and two 
miles away or more into Canada, and 
back over the Falls again. A German 
caught fire, and the whole crowd broke 
away from her flare and rose about her 
dispersing, leaving her to drop towards 
Canada and blow up as she dropped. 
Then with renewed uproar the others 
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closed again. Once from the men in 
Niagara city came a sound like an ant- 
hill cheering. Another German burnt, 
and one badly deflated by the prow of an 
antagonist, flopped out of action south- 
ward, 

It became more and more evident that 
the Germans were getting the worst of 
the unequal fight. More and more 
obviously were they being persecuted, 
Less and less did they seem to fight with 
any object other than escape. ‘The Asiatics 
swept by them and above them, ripped 
their bladders, set them alight, picked off 
their dimly seen men in diving clothes, 
who struggled against fire and tear with 
fire extinguishers and silk ribbons in the 
inner netting. ‘They answered only with 
ineffectual shots. Thence the battle 
circled back over Niagara, and then 
suddenly the Germans, as if at a pre- 
concerted signal, broke arid dispersed, 
going east, west, north, and south, in open 
and confused flight. The Asiatics, as 
they realised this, rose to fly above them 
and after them. Only one little knot of 
four Germans and perhaps a dozen 
Asiatics remained fighting about the 
Hohenzollern and the Prince as he circled 
in a last attempt to save Niagara. 

Round they swooped once again over 
the Canadian Fall, over the waste of 
waters eastward, until they were distant 
and small, and then round and _ back, 
hurrying, bounding, swooping towards the 
one gaping spectator. 

The whole struggling mass approached 
very swiftly, growing rapidly larger, and 
coming out black and featureless against 
the afternoon sun and above the blinding 
welter of the Upper Rapids. It grew like 
a storm cloud until once more it 
darkened the sky. The flat Asiatic air- 
ships kept high above the Germans and 
behind them, and fired unanswered bullets 
into their gas-chambers and upon their 
flanks; the one-man flying machines 
hovered and alighted like a swarm of 
attacking bees. Nearer they came and 
nearer, filling the lower heaven. Two of 
the Germans swooped and rose again, 
but the Hohenzollern had suffered too 
much for that. She lifted weakly, turned 
sharply as if to get out of the battle, 
burst into flames fore and aft, swept 
down to the water, splashed into it 
obliquely and rolled over and over and 
came down stream rolling and smashing 
and writhing like a thing alive, halting 


_yells and smashing uproar. 
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and then coming on again, with her torn 
and bent propeller still beating the air. 
‘The bursting flames spluttered out again 
in clouds of steam. It was a disaster 
gigantic in its dimensions. She lay 
across the rapids like an_ island, like 
tall cliffs, tall cliffs that came rolling, 
smoking, and crumpling, and collapsing, 
advancing with a sort of fluctuating 
rapidity upon Bert. One Asiatic air-ship 
—it looked to Bert from below like three 
hundred yards of pavement — whirled 
back and circled two or three times over 
that great overthrow, and half a dozen 
crimson flying-machines danced for a 
moment like great midges in the sunlight 
before they swept on after their fellows. 
The rest of the fight had already gone 
over the island, a wild crescendoof shotsand 
It was hidden 
from Bert now by the trees of the island, 
and forgotten by him in the nearer 
spectacle of the huge advance of the 
defeated German air-ship. Something fell 
with a mighty smashing and splintering of 
boughs unheeded behind him. 

It seemed for a time that the Hohen- 
zollern must needs break her back upon 
the Parting of the Waters, and then for 
a time her propeller flopped and frothed 
in the river and thrust the mass of 
buckling, crumpled wreckage towards the 
American shore. Then the sweep of the 
torrent that foamed down to the American 
Fall caught her, and in another minute 
the immense mass of deflating wreckage, 
with flames spurting out in three new 
places, had crashed against the bridge 
that joined Goat Island and Niagara city, 
and forced a long arm, as it were, in 
a heaving tangle under the central span. 
Then the middle chambers blew up with 
a loud report, and in another moment 
the bridge had given way and the main 
bulk of the air-ship, like some grotesque 
cripple in rags, staggered, flapping and 
waving flambeaux to the crest of the 
Fall and hesitated there and vanished in 
a desperate suicidal leap. 

Its detached fore-end remained jammed 
against that little island, Green Island 
it used to be called, which forms the 
stepping-stone between the mainland and 
Goat Island’s patch of trees. 

Bert followed this disaster from the 
Parting of the Waters to the bridge head. 
Then, regardless of cover, regardless of 
the Asiatic air-ship hovering like a huge 
house roof without walls above the 
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Suspension Bridge, he sprinted along Kurt, the Prince, Europe, all things stable 
towards the north and came out for the and familiar, the forces that had brought 
first time upon that rocky point by Luna him, the forces that had seemed in- 
Island that looks sheer down upon the  disputably victorious. And it went down 
American Fall. ‘There he stood breath- the rapids like an empty sack and left 
less amidst that eternal rush of sound, — the visible world to Asia, to yellow people 


breathless and staring. beyond Christendom, to all that was : 
Far below, and travelling rapidly down _ terrible and strange ! 
the gorge, whirled something like a huge Remote over Canada receded the rest 


empty sack. For him it meant—what of that conflict and vanished beyond the 
did it not mean ?—the German air-fleet, range of his vision. 
(70 be continued. ) 


LONDON IN AUTUMN. 
i. 
IGHT’S hand wiped’ out the city’s soil, 
N And grim lines from the Thames erased, 
Yea, Life’s worn body, marred by toil, 


Dropped off with day, by soul effaced. 


The river glooms sublime and great, 
Awed, yet allured to sumptuous shade ; 
A shadow-barge in sombre state 


Stole slowly from those depths, wave-swayed : 


Stole slowly, as dim soul-ships glide, ' 

Slowly !—one star at stern and stem. 
Then moonbeams made an opal tide ! 

The barge became a glittering gem! : 

FLORENCE M, BRADFORD. 
Il. 
ALE with ethereal magnificence 

Pp She rears her coronal of shining towers, 

That swim in light, austere as altar flowers, : 
Above the shouldering armies, dim and dense, ; 
Of masts and mansions, squares and tenements: ‘ 

And gleams and glimmers through the golden hours, 
Wearing with scornful ease the mighty powers 
And filthy splendours of her opulence. ‘ 


Day faints; the tawny glow of evening yields 
And leaves her smouldering till she bursts in flame 
Of myriad- movement: ’thwart the starry scroll 
A sickle moon that dreams of golden fields 


Moves softly o’er the happiness and shame 


That burn together in her ocean soul. 
W. WALTER MARSH. 



































Mr. Lionel Brough in his garden. 


The house is a survival of days when its neighbours were fewer and quieter, and stands within five minutes’ walk of 
Vauxhall Station. He has lived here for thirty-seven years. 


FIFTY YEARS OF 


ENGLISH COMEDY. 


AN AFTERNOON WITH MR. LIONEL BROUGH. 


BY H. M. 


covered with ivy, and within easy 

sound of the engines shrieking their 
way into Vauxhall station, that shelters 
from the storm and the tempest the 
kindly head of the comedian, Lionel 
Brough. He has lived there for thirty- 
seven years ; and still, on a sunny after- 
noon, he may peradventure be found 
under the big ash in the centre of the 
garden, sitting with his daughter Mary 
and her faithful dog Bruno, enjoying 
that purest of all pleasures—a man’s 
pride in his garden. He himself planted 
many of the surrounding trees in years 
gone by. Not, however, the mulberry, 


|" is a pleasant old brick house, 


twenty yards away. ‘That, he says, is 
two hundred and sixty years old, and so 
dates back almost to the time of Elizabeth, 
a sovereign with whom this part of 





WALBROOK. 


London is peculiarly associated. They 
say it was one of her hunting “ couutries.” 
Most of the younger trees, however, are 
of his planting ; and the ordered disorder 
of the flower-beds, with all sorts of plants 
growing together, is at once his handiwork 
and his pride. 

And here, if he be in the vein, he will 
sit and talk of past and present, in the 
deep voice playgoers have known for 
nearly half a century. Of Phelps at Sad- 
ler’s Wells and his Sir Pertinax Macsyco- 
phant, “a wonderful performance ” ; and 
of a comedy called John Bull, the cast of 
which not only included Phelps, but also 
Charles Mathews, John L. Toole, Her- 
mann Vezin, and Mr. Brough himself. 
Of Charles Mathews’ extravagance and the 
life he led in trying to escape the bailiffs ; 
and how one night, when there were four 
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waiting for him at the stage-door, two 
in the pit, and a couple more in the 
orchestra, the volatile comedian got away 
safely by changing clothes with his coach- 
man and putting on a false beard. Of 
how William Brough, the author, and 
the brother of our host, once wrote to 
Mathews on a half-sheet of poor notepaper 
enclosed in a shabby envelope, imploring 
him ‘for God’s sake” to let him have 
the whole or part of a certain £50 he 
owed him for services rendered ; and how 
Mathews briefly replied on the costliest 
of paper: “My dear William,—Impos- 
sible!” Of the beauty and charm of 
Madame Vestris in her younger days ; 
and of the awe with which, in later. years, 
her mere glance would inspire young actors 
and actresses as she sat in her box, 
paralysed in the lower limbs, and watched 
them performing. Of Robson in the 
burlesque of Medea: “If only he had 
been four inches taller he would have 
been one of our finest tragedians, and 
probably the greatest of all Shylocks. 
His acting wasn’t accomplishment ; it was 
absolute true genius. And such a dear 
little man, too!” 

Of John Lawrence Toole, ‘‘ with whom 
I worked nearly a lifetime. Once at 
Liverpool, in my very early days, we got 
up a burlesque called Vive Lempriere ! 
and Henry Irving played the part of a 
woman in it, made up to resemble 
Marguerite in Faust, with a couple of 
long golden plaits hanging down his back. 
I can see him now. Poor dear Irving !” 
Of Edward Askew Sothern, to whose 
Dundreary, in Our American Cousin, 
Mr. Brough was the first Asa Trenchard 
when the piece was presented at Liver- 
pool prior to its production in London. 
Of that fine actor, John Ryder, his 
splendid Kent in Zeary and Prospero in 
The Tempest, and his kindly simplicity of 
mind and warmth of heart. Of the 
practical jokes which Toole and himself 
were so fond of playing, and which—un- 
like some of Sothern’s—had no mischief 
in them and left no sting. Of the choice 
cigars which Sothern always smoked, 
that never cost less than eighteenpence 
apiece, and of Charles Mathews’ curious 
preference for “penny Pickwicks.” Of 
Marie Litton and her famous revivals of 
Shakesperian and classical comedy at the 
Aquarium Theatre: ‘‘I don’t think we 
have ever had an actress—that is an un- 
‘ boomed.’ actress—who was half as good 


as Marie Litton. Her Rosalind was the 
best I ever saw.” Of Lilian Adelaide 
Neilson, “ who always looked as though 
she should be in a Greek costume,” and 
seemed miles above the mere domestic 
character ; and of that rare actress, Mrs. 
Stirling, whose Nurse in Irving’s revival 
of Romeo and Juliet will be the only 
Nurse for all who saw it. “She knew 
everything there was to know of her 
art,” says Mr. Brough, “ but was a bit of 
a martinet with beginners, bless her dear 
old soul !” 

And while all these reminiscences are 
finding utterance, he is puffing a good- 
looking briar pipe, old and well-seasoned ; 
and every now and then Miss Mary 
Brough comes out from the house to see 
that he has all he wants and is comfortable. 
A word will start him off again. For 
instance, a reference to the brevity of 
the career of Adelaide Neilson brought the 
following : ‘When I was with Phelps, at 
Sadler’s Wells, a wonderful girl came 
out and suddenly went to the front with 
a beautiful performance of Juliet. Her 
name was Laura Addison, and she was 
only two years in the profession; then 
she died. But I’ve never forgotten her.” 

Or an allusion to the value of some of 
the old plays which made a great im- 
pression in their day and are never 
revived now, would elicit this: ‘There 
was a play called John Savile of Haysted, 
by the Rev. James White, of Bonchurch, 
in the Isle of Wight, who wrote Zhe 
King of the Commons for Macready. It 
introduced the Duke of Buckingham and 
his murder by Fenton; and I often 
wonder that it has never been revived, 
for I’m sure there’d be money in it 
still.” 

Or, again, a remark on the proposed 
National Theatre would drawthe following 
vigorous protest: “ It’sno good! And for 
this reason. Actors are naturally of an 
ambitious and jealous disposition. ‘They 
want to get up the ladder three steps at 
a time; and they would be the same in 
a National Theatre as anywhere else. 
Everybody would want to be boss; and 
there’d be more heartburn in such a 
theatre than ever existed in any other. 
It would be bad enough in the front of 
the house ; but on the stage— Heaven help 
you! Look at the Comédie Frangaise, 
and the players who have seceded as 
soon as they became famous. I don’t 
want to speak unkindly of my brother 








“ The ordered disorder of the flower-beds, with all sorts of plants growing together, is at once his handiwork and 
his pride.” 


“Still, on a sunny afternoon, he may peradventure be found under the big ash in the centre of the garden, sitting 
with his daughter Mary and her faithful dog Brhno.” 
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actors and actresses, but that’s how it 
would be here.” 

Inside his house, if he is in the mood 
to show you round, he will give you as 
great a treat as ever he has given to an 
audience. The place is literally a store- 
house of pictures, drawings, photographs 
(there are long old oak chests full to the 
brim with them), books, and souvenirs of 
all kinds—most of them, of course, con- 
nected with the theatre. From every 
wall familiar faces look down ; and the 
master of the house cannot take a step 
without being reminded of his past career, 
and of the men and women with whom 
he has been associated—many of them 
now dead; others living, but, alas! 
finding life a hard struggle—others again 
prosperous because in the days of their 
popularity they were thrifty and careful. 
‘There are those who say that an essential 
part of the “artistic temperment” is 
extravagance. It is not so. Many a 
man with not a spark of the artist in him 
is unable to keep a shilling in his pocket, 
while some of the greatest artists in all 
ages have also been men and women who 
ordered their affairs in a practical fashion. 
It will hardly be denied that Shakspeare 
and Ibsen, Tennyson and Milton, Dickens 
and Thackeray, Macaulay and J. L. Toole 
—to mention only a few names that 
spring to mind at the moment—had 
something of the artist in them. Yet 
they managed their affairs in a business- 
like way, providing for the rainy day, 
and leaving something worth the having 
to their heirs and assigns. 

However, to return to Mr. Brough. In 
his drawing-room, among other things, are 
a portrait of Quick the actor, which he 
believes to be by Rowlandson ; an early 
view of Brighton racecourse, a signed 
Cosway, an interesting oil-painting of 
Edmund Kean, as a boy, mounted on a 
tavern table reciting ; a number of pieces 
in oils by George Cruikshank ; a very 
interesting seascape by G. W. Sheffield, 
executed in thirty-five minutes ; a study 
of cloud, light, and sea, by Joseph Jeffer- 
son ; a stormy scene, by David Murray ; 
statuettes of Liston, Toole, and other 
players ; portraits of Mr. Brough as Dog- 
berry and Sir Toby Belch ; a photograph 
of his mother in her ninety-fifth year, 
and a host of other interesting things. 

In the library are a lot-of the drawings of 
that tragically-fated genius, the late Fred 
Barnard ; a striking pen-and-ink likeness 


of Phelps as Dr. Cantwell; a spirited 
wash-drawing of a Cavalier, inscribed “To 
Lionel Brough, from his friend Seymour 
Lucas” ; a valuable collection of Zoffanys, 
and a brilliant portrait of King, the 
original Puffin Zhe Critic. There is a draw- 
ing of Nottingham Castle by Charles 
Mathews ; and on one of the tables a 
splendid photograph of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell rescuing the Bible from the 
stove in the great scene of Zhe Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith which so electrified the first 
night’s audience at the Garrick and so 
irritated Mr. Bernard Shaw, who was then 
writing dramatic criticisms for the Satur- 
day Review. And on a wall close by 
hangs a list of the parts Mr. Brough has 
played, written in gold, and numbering 
nearly three hundred. It was compiled 
with great care a few years ago by an un- 
known admirer, who called and left it as a 
small mark of his admiration, and has since 
never been seen by the comedian. 

The dining-room is hung mainly with 
water colours, including several by Elijah 
Walton; and the staircase to the upper 
floor is so thickly lined on both sides with 
things in frames that the walls can scarcely 
be seen. Here is a photograph of Ellen 
‘Terry as a little girl, in some play or other, 
having breakfast with Benjamin Webster ; 
and there a clever sketch by Miss Viola 
Tree of Mr. Brough as the Host of the 
Garter in Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor. 
A lifelike portrait of E. A. Sothern hangs 
near a number of original drawings by 
Phil May and Harrison Weir ; and hard by 
is the photograph of Irving, Wyndham, 
Toole, John Clayton, Lionel Brough, 
Henrietta Hodson, and Miss Everard, in 
Dearer than Life, which Mr. Bram Stoker 
has reproduced in his interesting “Remi- 
niscences of Henry Irving.” It is curious 
to look at that picture, with the two low- 
comedians so prominently posing in the 
centre, and to think that the dark young 
man with the black moustache, modestly 
sitting in the corner, lived to overshadow 
all the others, and when he died was 
buried in Westminster Abbey amid a 
national sense of loss. Near the stairs 
is a large head-and-shoulders portrait of 
Irving in the late seventies ; and on the 
floor above, one on a similar scale reveal- 
ing the sensuous beauty of Lilian Adelaide 
Neilson. 

Everywhere are souvenirs of another 
kind—of the countries in which Mr. 
Brough has acted; for he has been a 
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Mr, Lionel Brough at his desk, 


great globe-trotter. He once travelled 
fourteen thousand miles to make a twenty- 
days’ tour in South Africa, where he played 
the part of Tony Lumpkin for the 777th 
time in a red cloak borrowed from a girl 
and cut into a hunting-coat, a pair of 
riding-breeches that had gone a thousand 
miles over the veldt, and a pair of brown- 


paper leggings affixed to his own shoes to 
give them the appearance of top-boots. 

Nearly half a century has passed since 
he first played this part; and his most 


famous appearance in it was at the 
Aquarium under Miss Litton. It was at 
that time, also, that his Touchstone became 
really known in London. ‘There has 
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been no such ‘Touchstone since. With 
Miss Litton as_ Rosalind, Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew as Orlando, and Mr, Hermann 
Vezin as Jaques, one might almost add 
that there has been no such revival of 
As you Like it. Mr. Brough’s Croaker in 
The Good-Natured Man was another great 
success, In fact, on that occasion he 
carried off first honours. One would have 
thought he would have liked the part of 
Mr. Graves in Money, but he says the part 
of Stout always appealed to him more. 
The late Mr. Edward Righton played it 
in a famous revival at the Vaudeville 
twenty years ago, in which Mrs. John 
Wood was the Lady Franklin, Henry 
Neville the Alfred Evelyn, Alma Murray 
the Clara Douglas, Mr. Archer the finest 
Dudley Smooth within living knowledge, 
and ‘Tom Thorne a deliciously dull 
Graves. 

There is no sign at present of any 
adequate successor to Mr. Lionel Brough 
in such parts as ‘Touchstone, Tony 
Lumpkin, Dogberry, Bob Acres, and 
the other ‘classical clowns.” Even he 
was not altogether free from the 
comedian’s most besetting fault of exag- 
geration ; but compared with most other 
actors who have been seen in the parts 
he was moderation itself. There was a 
rich manly humour in the look of him 
as well as in every tone; and even 
Charles Lamb would have been delighted 
with his Touchstone. I recall an after- 
noon performance of Much Ado about 
Nothing at the Lyceum years ago, in 
which he was the Dogberry and Mr. 
Edward ‘Terry the Verges. On that oc- 
casion the scenes with “the Watch ” over- 
shadowed all the other comic interest 
of the play. When, however, Irving 
revived it, and the late Mr. S. Johnson 
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was the Dogberry, and a very good 
Dogberry too, these passages were found 
positively tiresome, so dazzling was the 
comedy of the Benedick and _ the 
Beatrice. 

The last Shakspearean part which 
Mr. Brough played in London was the 
little one of the gardener in Aichard JT, 
when Mr. Tree revived the tragedy at 
His Majesty’s; and it will be remembered 
how finely he made it stand out, - with 
what a wise gravity he spoke the fine 
lines to the Queen— 


In your lord’s scale is nothing but himself, 
And some few vanities that make him light, 


and how near to their eyes were the tears 
of the audience as he spoke of setting 
“a bank of rue, sweet herb of grace” 
where she had dropped a tear—“in the 
remembrance of a weeping queen.” He 
says that tears rose to his own eyes in 
that passage ; and he adds: “ The actor 
is very sensitive in that way, very sus- 
ceptible to the emotion of the moment ; 
but it is dangerous to let oneself be 
mastered by it. It is easy to become 
incoherent if it is not checked.” This 
remark is an interesting contribution to 
the old controversy concerning the extent 
to which an actor “feels” the part he is 
playing—a controversy, by the way, which 
will never be settled. Disraeli once said 
there are three discussions which should 
never be started at a polite dinner-table : 
firstly, Who wrote the letters of Junius? 
secondly, Through which of the windows 
of the Palace in Whitehall did King 
Charles pass to the scaffold? and thirdly, 
Who was the Man in the Iron Mask ? To 
these I would add a fourth: “‘ Do actors 
live their parts or only pretend to?” 


(The photographs are by Reginala Haines.) 


THE WITNESS. 


ILENT in the darkened house 
I saw the deed begun— 

And as I watched in horror, 

The cruel deed was done. 


I heard the maiden screaming— 
Yet stayed with bated breath, 
What time the monster seized her 

And led her to her death. 


No hand I raised to save her— 
In fact, ’twas hardly fit 

That I should make a bother 
Among the shilling pit. 





PHIL HEGARTY. 
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V.—THE MERRY KING. 


BY H. C. 


ILLUSTRATED By A. C. BALL. 


R. EVELYN was heard to sigh. 
He looked at Mr. Pepys very 


melancholy and shook his head. 
Mr. Pepys, a faithful friend, gazed heaven- 
ward in grief. Reverting of necessity to 
earth, his eyes came upon the royal line of 
the Duchess of Cleveland’s neck, and he 
cheered up. Mr. Evelyn’s severer taste 
found no anodyne in that, nor even in the 
vernal, dimpled shoulders of Madame 
Karwell. He sighed again and turned 
away to study Poussin’s notion of the way 
in which the Virgin nursed her Child. 

There was no lack of light in the Stone 
Gallery. The King loved a glare, and 
the women knew how to make their profit 
of it. ‘They gleamed like polished marble, 
and glittering brown ringlets challenged 
glossy black, and red languorous lips 
breathed rival perfumes on the hot air. 
The King was tying a new bow in the 
ribands at the Duchess of Portsmouth’s 
bosom, and let his long fingers dally while 
he listened to the virginals and a boy’s 
song. 

Il faut devant vous 

Cacher ce qu’on fait de p'us doux ; 
On contraint ses plus chers deésirs, 
On perd cent plaisirs ; 

Mais pour les soins 

De cent témoins 

En secret on n’aime pas moins. 

Mr. Pepys’s face expressed that he 
could not like the voice. It mattered the 
less for the rattle of the ombre tables. 
All along the gallery ranged the parties of 
five, and tides of gold coin surged to and 
fro to the tune of oaths. When the Duke 
of Monmouth, whose boyish temper was 
plainly suffering from Canary, began a 
broil with Harry Killigrew for throwing 
out more cards than twelve, Mr. Evelyn’s 
tolerance expired, and he marched away 
with very dignified legs. The Duke of 
Buckingham made peace: “ Here, Harry, 
what’s the matter ?” 

“His Grace of Monmouth conceives 
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he’s in a state to count,” Mr. Killigrew 
sneered. 

“Ods bones, then he’s in no state for 
ombre. A man who hath kept his wits 
hath no right in our realm, Harry.” 

The Duke of Monmouth stared with 
glassy eyes. Then he concluded to laugh. 
“That is good,” he roared. “I swear, 
George, that’s very good,” and he picked 
up his cards. 

Buckingham lounged along the gallery 
till he came upon the King sitting between 
his two mistresses. Then with a low 
bow, “O noble trinity !” quoth he. 

“ T always knew thee an infidel, George,” 
the King laughed. 

“T protest, sir; I would not divide the 
persons. And for the rest ”—again his 
bow took in all three—“‘O King, live for 
ever !” 

“Which is he ?” 

““T always suspected you were not sure, 
sir.” 

“Tell me what a king is,” King 
Charles yawned. “I'll tell you who 
he is.” 

“T have never known one, sir. Have 
you?” 

“T have known as many different ones 
as I have women.” The King played with 
the Duchess of Cleveland’s admirable 
arm. “ And they were all tedious.” 

The Duchess tossed her head. ‘“‘ Every 
man is when he thinks of himself.” 

** And every woman when she thinks of 
anything else,” said the King lazily. 

“Why, sir, the perfect woman should 
not know she is woman till you tell her 
so. She will then be incarnate gratitude : 
which is woman’s business, and which 
man never gives her a chance to do, lest 
perfection should require him to be super- 
human—that is to say, faithful. And so it’s 
my advice that a king has no right to be 
human, but no good courtier will help 
him to be anything else, lest he should 
remember that he is a king.” 
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“You're an insolent wretch, Bucking- 
ham,” quoth her Grace of Cleveland, who 
was plainly bored. 

“I thank you, madame. I believe I 
can be all things to all women. There is 
much of the apostle in me.” 

“Ods fish, the one way to be King is 
to forget that you are,” quoth the King 
with a shrug. 

“And so say all the faithful Court,” 
Buckingham sneered. ‘“ Look at them!” 
He waved his hand to the gaming tables 
and the wantoning women. 

‘The King’s eyes met his in equal under- 
standing. ‘lhey joined in a hard laugh. 

At the end of the gallery two gentlemen 
were in earnest. The one had the pale 
face of a corpse and eyes like a cat’s for 
brightness and shape. Even the Court 
painters of the day have not been able to 
rob him of his look of masterful greed. 
He was modestly clad, for that gaudy 
company, in black and silver. ‘The other 
was not so rare. A full-bodied creature 
of red face, he yielded to no man for the 
splendour of his dress or the dull eye and 
skin of debauchery. So you see my Lord 
Lewknor and the Lord Chief Justice, Sir 
William Scroggs. 

**T give you joy of the happy issue of 
your suit, my lord,” quoth Sir William, 
leering at him. “It is ever a pleasure to 
the court when the law suffers it to pro- 
nounce in favour of so goodly a noble- 
man.” 

My Lord Lewknor snarled: ‘‘ When 
the court finds one green enough to buyit.” 

Sir William, who had six feet to my 
Lord Lewknor’s five, became dignified 
with the majesty of the law. “This is a 
vulgar jest, my lord. If 1 thought that 
in any small matter between thee and me 
there was any design to corrupt the founts 
of justice, I would denounce you in open 
court.” 

My Lord Lewknor laughed. ‘‘ Let be. 
I cannot afford to quarrel with you yet, and 
you will never dare quarrel with me. But 
we are not at the end of this business. 
The fellow is vilely stubborn. He swears 
that he hath been misused and will carry 
his plaint to the King.” 

‘Infamous wretch!” cried the Lord 
Chief Justice. He tapped his teeth with 
his fat fingers, meditating. ‘ My lord, 
mercy is wasted on such a one. He 
doth contemn the majesty of Justice. Be 
assured that Justice will know how to 
vindicate her right.” 


“ Ay, it will be best to frighten him,” 
said my Lord Lewknor, and gave his 
companion a grim smile. 

“Be assured it shall be done, my 
lord.” 

“Oh, I have no anxieties. You cannot 
afford to fail.” 

The Lord Chief Justice glared at him, 
and was answered with equal love. 

In the midst of this a woman bounced 
upon them, crying, “ La! here’s the hang- 
man and his prentice quarrelling over 
a corpse’s clothes.” She was a little 
creature, quaintly splendid in turquoise 
velvet, and of a roguish pretty face. 

“Nay, madame, you mistake us for 
your own kin,” quoth my Lord Lewknor 
with a mocking bow. ‘The Chief Justice 
murmured oaths. 

She made afaceat him. ‘ Your father, 
the butcher, had only one eye, but, i’gad, 
though he was not so good at the trade, 
he was a prettier man than his son. And 
for you, my lord, your father, who has 
been dead this twenty year, must now be 
looking much like you.” On she went, 
her gait as beautiful as her jests were 
ugly. 

Before the King she made a curtsey so 
low that she seemed to lie prone. His 
tired dull eyes flickered and brightened, 
and he looked from her to the Duchess of 
Portsmouth as you may see a man when 
he has a pair of dogs ready for fighting. 

For Mrs. Gwyn’s velvet was the very 
likeness of the Duchess’s. ‘They made a 
piquant pair, of a sweet childish beauty 
both, but the Duchess dark-browed and 
peevish, as Mrs, Gwyn was fair and gay. 
And the Duchess was not mellowed by 
that kinship in velvet. She bit her lip, 
and the polished brow was drawn till she 
looked a baby shrew. But Mrs. Gwyn’s 
face spoke the surprise of innocence. 
“Good sakes, ma’am, what possessed you 
to copy this dress too? My maid was a 
rogue not to warn you you dare not wear 
all my colours. It makes you yellow as 
an orange.” 

The Duke of Buckingham led off the 
laughter. ‘The King refrained a while till 
the distortions of the Duchess’s rage 
obliged him to chuckle. She was pale 
and her eyes venomous. She muttered 
in French. 

“ Fie, child, never take it to heart so,” 
cried Mrs. Gwyn compassionately. ‘“ Why, 
it’s easy mended. Strip off the dress, 
The men will forgive you then,” 
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“This person fancies herself back in the 
pit, I think,” cried the Duchess, in her 
French accent. “Is it not better that she 
go there ?” 

“What, you will keep it on? Sure, 
you can’t look worse without it. But 
maybe you’ve your own reasons for keeping 
clothes on. Well, I’d never have my 
gown spoil another woman’s looks. Here’s 
for you, ma’am! Maybe you'll pass when 
I don’t challenge you.” With the 
actress’s speed she whipped off her dress, 
held it before her like a curtain a moment, 
then let it fall to reveal her in coat and 
breeches, a delectable lithe boy, who had 
withal a piquant hint of womanhood. 
She buttoned the coat about her bare 
neck and saluted the King as a saucy 
page his fellow. 

** A new book in the Metamorphoses,” 
cried the Duke of Buckingham. ‘On 
your honour, master boy, which animal 
would you rather be?” 

“By your honour, as double as my 
own, I’d be both, so I need not be both 
at once,” she cried, and began a rollicking 
dance. 

When it was done, and she, panting 
delicately and delicately flushed, making 
roguish eyes at the King, the Duke of 
Buckingham had the music sounding for 
a country dance. Then off she went 
to the King. “My pretty soul,” said 
she in a man’s voice with a foppish 
swagger, “wilt honour your slave and 
tread a measure with me?” 

“Oh, sir,” the King simpered, “sure, 
‘tis not right. You should first ask my 
elder sister,” and he pointed ogling to the 
wrathful Duchess. 

She flamed out: “ When your Majesty 
desires to play the fool, one ought to 
warn us.” 

** Good lack, what need?” Buckingham 
murmured, 

But the Duchess went out in a whirling 
passion. 

Mrs. Gwyn tucked the King’s arm 
under hers like a triumphant boy claiming 
a saucy maid. ‘“ Take heart, Cinderella, 
the ugly sister is gone,” she cried, and so 
swept into the dance. 

‘The King took up the game, The 
long, lean figure, that swarthy, coarse, 
lined face aped a girl’s shy ways in coarse 
mockery. She played better. She made 
a gallant vigorous lad, and her grace 
drove the buffoonery out of him, and 
he let her take him captive away. “ But, 


faith, Nell, I shall pay dear for this,” 
quoth he. 

“Ts it I ever cost you dear?” she said. 
Their eyes met and were sad a moment. 
Then the King turned it off in acoarse joke. 

In the morning, Mrs. Gwyn, freshly 
fragrant as the roses, took the air of her 
garden. From the terrace at its end she 
looked out over the Park and saw the 
King. His Majesty was engaged with 
a pelican. Its manners argued a low 
opinion of the royal taste, but the King 
plainly found it a less “ melancholy 
water-fowl ” than Mr. Evelyn. Soon one 
of the Balearian cranes engrossed all his 
attention. It had lost the better part of 
its right leg, and an artful gentleman of 
the Horse Guards was trying to persuade 
it to take kindly to a wooden substitute. 
The King gave his whole mind to the 
operation, and devised ingenious amend- 
ments. He stooped and handled the 
bird with cunning fingers. The flaccid, 
swarthy face was keen and alive. He 
flashed out eager questions. It was 
work to the royal taste. Mrs. Gwyn 
laughed like a nurse watching a child 
with its sand castle. 

There were park wardens ready to 
provide that none should disturb the royal 
labours. While most of the loungers in 
the park kept loyally aloof, one man gave 
trouble, persisting insolently that he must 
have speech with the King. It may have 
been himself who attracted Mrs. Gwyn, 
for he was a stalwart fellow, of wholesome 
brown face. But he had with him a 
child of singular allure. She was so 
fragile that she seemed no form of earth. 
The springtime innocence of her delicate 
face was very weary and sad. Mrs. Gwyn 
went, out to the park. 

She clapped the man on the shoulder. 
“How now, bully? What maggot’s 
biting you ?” 

He turned and glared at her. “It’s a 
brute natural, mad to come at the King, 
Mrs. Gwyn,” said one of the wardens. 

“Well, what’s your errand, brother ? 
I know the King so well as another.” 
She was smiling down at the child, who 
had no smile for her. 

“IT want justice,” he growled. 

“ Poor devil!” She laid her hand on 
the child’s shoulder with a skilful caress, 
but the child was cold. ‘Come now, 
tell me the affair. I’m no fine lady to 
play you double, but just a plain wench 
of the people,” 
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The man stared at her fiercely. There 
was never doubt of the fearless, careless 
honesty of that gay face. “My Lord 
Lewknor goes about to rob me, ma’am. 
He hath the ear of these red judges, 
and I am undone. Sure, it’s the King’s 
part to give me aid.” 

Mrs. Gwyn swore a_ hearty oath. 
“TLewknor, the corpse! Odso, I’d as 
lief it were him as Madame Karwell !” 
She caught at the girl’s hand. ‘“ Here, 
come with me, child.” But she hung 
back, trying to free herself. ‘ What, 
sweet! Sure, I’m pretty enough to be 
your mother.” 

“No,” the child said solemnly. 

Mrs. Gwyn was not touchy. ‘“ Well, 
I'll not eat you. Come, and we'll help 
your—here, what are you, my bully, her 
father or son ?” 

“Of course, Diccon is my brother,” 
said the child with contempt. Grave, 
unloving eyes considered Mrs. Gwyn. 
“T will go with you. But you must 
not hold my hand. I don’t like you.” 

“You elf,” said Mrs. Gwyn, and gave 
a queer laugh. “Come, then.” She 
put the child before her, and as the 
grinning wardens made way went on to 
the King. 

He had just made an admirable in- 
novation in the crane’s leg, and was 
well pleased with himself. 

Mrs. Gwyn made him a curtsey of im- 
pudence and put the child forward, and 
the King examined her frail charm curi- 
ously. “Faith, this is Titania’s daughter 
that Puck stole away to pleasure Oberon.” 
Mrs. Gwyn had no notion who Titania 
might be, but she smiled approval. The 
King was interested. If he could be 
kept so five minutes all might be well. 
He held out his hand to the child. 
“Come, sweet, what do you bring me 
from fairyland ?” 

The child’s great, grave eyes had no 
answering kindness. She stared full at 
the loose cheeks and swollen, sneering 
lip of that dark face, and drew back a 
little. Mrs. Gwyn felt her tremble. ‘The 
King laughed. ‘I want you to help my 
brother,” said the child. “ Will you?” 

“Ods fish, fairies are mighty human,” 
the King sneered. ‘Nell, when you 
meet a soul that wants nothing of you, 
kneel down and pray, for sure that will 
be God.” 

“Odso, I doubt He wants most of 
all,” quoth Mrs. Gwyn. 
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The King’s brow grew sombre. He 
came to the child, and took her chin 
in his fingers. ‘‘Is your brother an elf 
like you?” 

At his touch she cried out, “ Diccon, 
Diccon!” as though for help, and Dick 
Craddock won through the little throng 
to the King. 

The King looked him up and down 
and shrugged. ‘Nay, this is common 
clay enough. Well, what is your woe, 
friend ?” 

*“ Please you, sir, I am Dick Craddock, 
a gardener of Islington, and I’ve a ten 
acre of my own which my folk have held 
this hundred year, But it’s close on my 
Lord Lewknor’s new park, and he would 
rob me of it. First he tried to buy it, 
but I would not sell at all, being that 
it has been my folk’s land so long. Then 
I heard nothing more of him for a while. 
But yesterday, look you, sir, come fellows 
with staves and warrants of the law, and 
they tell me the judges have said that 
the land is all my Lord Lewknor’s, and 
I must quit. Sir, it’s a base, vile wrong, 
for the land has been a Craddock’s time 
out of mind, and no one in Islington ever 
heard of my Lord Lewknor till yesterday. 
And your judges never heard me at all; 
nay, | did not so much as know they 
were judging about my land. Now they 
say if I will not go out and away and 
give up all my own and be a landless 
man, 1 must to gaol and pillory. Sir, I 
say it’s a most base, vile wrong g 

““Good fellow, you have said so al- 
ready.” The King yawned. He was 
watching the child’s strange, spiritual 
face. 

“And by God, he says right,” cried 
Mrs. Gwyn. 

The King beckoned the child closely. 
“What are you thinking of me, elfin 
eyes?” 

“TI think that you will help us,’ 
said slowly. 

“And you'll thank me for that,” said 
he, with a bitter, sneering laugh. ‘‘ Well, 
friend, it shall be looked to. You shall 
have justice.” 

“It’s all I want, sir,” said Craddock. 
“ And sure, sir, I do thank you, 1”— 
the child was already dragging him away 
~—“T thank you.” 

The King waved his hand, and they 
were gone. “Why, Nell, God save us 
from a child’s eyes on Judgment Day,” 
said he. “ But why cannot this fool be 
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bled without howling, like a loyal subject ? 
Well, I'll give it to Shaftesbury. He'll 
like it.” 

And into the hands of that Chancellor, 
‘sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit,” 
my Lord Lewknor might have fallen (to 
his exceeding discomfiture), but that 
coming back to Whitehall the King met 
with the Duke of Buckingham, who 
carried him off to Dowgate to a pair 
of Spanish dancers. With whom the 
child’s eyes were utterly forgotten. 

That night, as she sat with her brother 
happy, there came other men with staves 
and a warrant from the Lord Chief 
Justice, who bore him away to Newgate. 
The child followed distraught, and he 
fought like a wild beast when he heard 
her cry. ‘To the prison gate she came, 
and begged piteously that she might be 
taken too. When that was denied, she 
would heed neither the threats that bade 
her away nor the kindliness that sought 
to comfort her. She stayed there by 
the gate still, in tearless grief, with no 
word for answer to any, and a passionate 
strength against the hands urging her to 
a night’s home. So as the dark gathered 
about the walls she was left alone in 
dumb, unreasoning agony. She was of 
that age when body and soul feel most 
keenly without help from the anodyne 
of thought. Her nature, of one blood 
with those who see and know without 
the labour of reason, in whom the body 
is but a thin veil and feeble shield for 
the soul, paid their penalty of keenest 
torment in sorrow. It held her in a 
mad trance of pain, while a pomp of 
ghastly visions passed. What she feared 
she could have told no more than the 
stunned beast whose muscles twitch be- 
neath the knife understands the manner 
of its death. ‘Through the cold, dark 
autumn night she crouched in the arch- 
way by the barred gates, strained and 
stiff. In the dawn the turnkeys found 
her trembling, her hair dank and ugly 
about a livid face and cavernous eyes 
that flamed. They tried to stay her 
with rough comfort and care, but her 
eyes did not understand. Again and 
again she asked tidings of her brother, 
and when they told her all they knew, 
asked still. Calling her mad, they left 
her at last, and she kept her watch by 
the gate. She was there when the grim 
procession of prisoners marched out with 
the javelin-men, and panting she followed 





to Westminster. Her brother did not 
see her. ‘That was spared. 

The dingy court off Westminster Hall 
had few in it to greet the Chief Justice. 
There were no tidings of any of the cases 
that made him entertaining to amateurs 
of the man-hunt. He took his seat late, 
and his eyes were heavy and swollen. 
But when he had spoken with the officers 
of the court his big face flushed pleasure. 
“Ay, ay, have the rogue in first,” he 
cried. ‘‘ Sure, the court shall avenge its 
own majesty before all.” 

Dick Craddock, fierce and dishevelled, 
was thrust into the dock, and at once he 
cried out: “ Justice my lord! I ask you, 
do me justice ! ” 

The Chief justice roared at him: 
“Thou naughty rogue! Do you, with 
all mischief that hell hath in you, think 
to brave it in a court of justice? I 
wonder at your impudence! Hold thy 
peace, hold thy peace. Your time for 
howling shall come in good earnest.” 

One of the tipstaffs came leering to 
bear witness. ‘There was no doubt of the 
judge’s temper, and he fed it skilfully. 
Mr. Craddock had been served with the 
warrant of the court, and straightway he 
had raged most foully and sworn that he 
would not obey it. Nay, he had used 
the officers of the court most grievously, 
and_ in truth (he being a sturdy rogue) 
they had hardly got away from him 
whole. For they were very sore mis- 
handled, and bore the marks of it. 

“Oh, villain ! ” the Chief Justice roared, 
and beat upon his desk. ‘Oh, hellish 
villain! Wilt thou misuse my officers ? 
Wilt thou condemn the majesty of the 
court ? Wilt thou rebel against the law ? 
Why, this is to be accounted with the 
devils which made war upon God! I 
will prepare very hell for you! I will 
so school you that none shall dare to do 
the like this hundred years.” 

May I not speak, my lord ?” Craddock 
cried, 

“Oh, ay, thou shalt speak and yell and 
howl and whine, I will take such order 
with thee. I protest for him that doth 
practise contempt of this court there is 
no penalty too hard. But I thank God 
I know how to be merciful. Ay, I will 
be very tender. Hark ye, Mr. Craddock : 
you shall be taken back to Newgate, and 
there the hangman shall give you twice a 
hundred lashes. So easily shall your 
contempt be purged. For which give 
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thanks to God ana hie away and render 
up that land you knavishly hold to him 
whose right it is, yielding it peaceably 
and thankfully, being grateful that your 
devilish villainy is thus lightly entreated.” 

** My lord, 1 do swear 

**Ods blood, will you still be talking? 
Have him out, have him out! Is he to 
hurl his vileness at the patient court ?” 

The tipstaffs haled him away, while 
he thundered mad defiance. In the very 
doorway he shook them off, and, white 
with passion, ‘God visit you with such 
a judge as yourself!” he shouted. ‘Then 
they closed about him and dragged him 
away. 

The Lord Chief Justice lay back in 
his chair and laughed. “ Methinks that 
gallant will sing a smaller tune by dinner- 
time,” quoth he, and smacking his lips 
over the relish of it, turned with appe- 
tite to the next business. It did not 
seem likely that the rogue would make 
any more trouble of being robbed. 

By the gate of the prison a wretched 
girl cowered, quivering for the flesh that 
quivered beneath the lash. In each 
wandering sound she heard her brother’s 
tortured life cry out, and bore herself a 
pain more ruinous. ‘The short morning 
hours were an age of suffering that wore 
her mind away. For the child all con- 
scious life had meant love for her brother 
and the love that answered it. He came 
out of the prison with a broken, shambling 
gait, his back distorted, and he muttered 
to himself and groaned. His grey face 
was flecked with blood above the sweat. 

She ran to him shrieking his name and 
clung to him. He struck at her feebly, 
and muttered foul words, and his eyes 
glared stupid hate. Still she held to 
him, sobbing and calling to him. He 
turned away and staggered on blindly, 
and she went with him, trying to make 
her broken strength his stay. So, side 
by side, yet tortured so that they could 
not feel the comradeship, they toiled to 
the home that was theirs no more. It 
might have been the least loss for those 
who had lost all the soul’s inheritance in 
this world—sane knowledge and love. 





Mrs. Gwyn had no illusions about her 
King. When she heard that he was gone 
with Buckingham, she guessed how much 
help Dick Craddock would have of him, 
and swore at him frankly and with ability. 
His Majesty was then enjoying himself 
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in Dowgate. On the morning after the 
debauch he awoke late, with an uneasy 
head and a distaste for all things foreign. 
He knew nothing more English than 
Mrs. Gwyn, and in the early afternoon 
you find him making across the Park to 
her house with my Lord Wilmot. She 
saw him in good time, and saw how to 
use him. While. my Lord Wilmot was 
knocking at her door, a most dainty milk- 
maid, with skirts high kilted above fine 
ankles, and kerchief low from a well- 
turned neck, came out by the side gate 
and showed them her back. 

“Why, who goes there?” cried the King. 

“ Two desirable feet at the least,” quoth 
my Lord Wilmot. 

At which point the servant came in, 
and in some confusion announced that 
Mrs. Gwyn had gone out. 

‘The King nodded. “I would have 
sworn to them out of all Solomon’s 
harem.” 

‘You have a touching fidelity, sir.” 

But the King had already started after 
Mrs. Gwyn, and my Lord Wilmot had to 
be careful of his breath. For among His 
Majesty’s abilities was one for walking, 
and Mrs. Gwyn gave him occasion to use 
it. She was over the stile behind St. 
Martin’s and away across the fields. 
Labouring over the meadow by Montagu 
House, my lord expressed a vicious hope 
that Phyllis found it irk to have her 
Corydon live so far from town. Her gait 
fell slower, and she dallied by the way, 
flirting a pretty arm along the brown 
hedgerows, poising herself delectably upon 
the stiles. She was plainly wantoning 
with fancies of love, as one who had 
much experience and happy expectations. 
The King pursued with zest. He had 
forgotten the whole matter of Craddock. 
He conceived Mrs. Gwyn on her way to 
a pair of sturdy rustic arms, and proposed 
to himself the joy of seeing her in them. 
The affair was full of relish. Mrs. Gwyn 
spoke with a ploughman, and at his 
direction turned away from the gleam of 
the New River head and along the verge 
of the green slope. 

Only a little while before, Craddock 
and his sister had laboured faint up the 
hill from the city and come to the little 
white house among the orchards fronting 
the western stun. But their home was 
already given to ruin. In the garden the 
glistening box hedges were broken, the 
roses were trampled down. A rough din 


























came from the house. Men were at work 
there stripping it bare, and all their goods 
were flung out in an ugly mass of waste. 
Brother and sister saw with haggard eyes 
of despair. He broke from her, and with 
a mad yell began to run to the house. 
He staggered a long way, throwing his 
arms before him, and fell, body and will 
worn out, senseless. 

Then came Mrs. Gwyn, and close upon 
her pretty heels, his eyes bright with 
desire, the King. He heard her shriek 
as the child cast herself down upon her 
brother, holding him close, kissing him, 
crying his name. But he was deaf and 
cold. Mrs. Gwyn tried to raise her. 
“My maid, my dear pretty maid!” she 
sobbed, and her cheeks were all glistening. 
“OQ God, save us! Neverlook so! Sure, 
my bosom’s warm for you.” But the 
child tore herself away with mad strength 
and ran, tripping, falling, as though she 
were blind, and rising again, careless of 
torn limbs. She came to the heap of 
household gear and burrowed in it, 
flinging things wildly this way and that. 
At last she found a gardener’s knife. A 
moment she stood erect, stabbed at her- 
self, and fell down gasping out her life. 

“Qdso, here is slaughter,” quoth my 
Lord Wilmot. 

Mrs. Gwyn, crying and helpless, flung 
herself upon the King. 

From a window there looked out a 
brutal face, something scared. ‘‘ You 
fellow!” the King cried. ‘‘ What does 
this mean ?” 

“Tt’s you know as much as me. He 
be in a swound and she have stuck her- 
self. It’s Dick Craddock that the Lord 
Chief Justice have had flogged for mis- 
handling of the tipstaffs, and that queer 
maid of his. Good lack, to kill herself 
like a pig now! ‘What a saucy maid!” 

The frail face lay before them all dis- 
torted and dappled with blood frorn that 
grim wound in the throat, and still it 
seemed that the child’s limbs moved. 
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“I’ve an opinion the vulgar should not 
attempt tragedy,” said my Lord Wilmot. 
“They are too crude in it. And I wonder 
if I can find a coach ?” 

“Faith, Nell, if you weep so, I shall 
swim,” quoth the King. “Come away. 
We town-folks should never meddle with 
country manners.” 

They hurried away for fear of the 
moment when Craddock’s soul should 
come back to the misery of life. 


The tables were set for basset in the 
Matted Gallery. ‘The King was amused, 
for the Duchess of Portsmouth had been 
cheating him, and she was happy in 
thinking he did not know it. Into the 
midst of the splendour, dragging the 
ushers with him, tossing them aside among 
the startled courtiers, broke a man, filthy, 
unshaven, with matted hair. ‘You 
King!” he screamed. “ King Charles! 
King Devil! Give me my own! Justice ! 
Justice!” The ushers and some of the 
braver courtiers closed about him, and 
forced him backward by sheer weight. 
Still he screamed, “Justice! Justice!” 

The King gave him no kind of answer. 

The Duke of York bustled forward and 
took command. “ The fellow belongs to 
Bediam !” he cried. ‘See that he goes 
there, and what the whips can do for 
him.” So Craddock was hustled ott. 

But the King sat with glazed eyes, 
gripping the table. 

From the other end of the gallery the 
ushers were crying, “ His Highness the 
Prince of Orange!” ‘The double doors 
opened wide, and there came a skeleton 
of a man all in black, with a white hawk 
face and glittering eyes. One glance saw 
all the riot, but he made no sign of seeing. 
He came to the King, who neither saw 
nor heard him. 

“T fear that I disturb your Majesty,” 
he said quietly. 

From the court without rang Craddock’s 


mad cry, ‘‘ Justice! Justice !” 


OME say that Youth decays, 
S That Strength with age declines, 
That Life is writ with lines 
Which Death will soon erase ; 
But’ Time that blasts can also bless, 
And Youth can laugh, though Life grow less, 
When years but add fresh loveliness. 





G. E. H. KEESEY. 











THE ABBOT’S BEES. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


N the warm garden to and fro 
] Goes Father Abbot, old and slow, 
And reads his breviary, lifting oft 
His mild eyes to the blue aloft. 


He lays his finger in the page, 

Sniffs at the sweets of thyme and sage, 
Pauses beside the lavender, 

Where bees hum in the scented air. 


Close by in the midsummer day 

His bearded monks are making hay, 
Murmuring, as they pass each other, 
‘Praise be to Jesu!” ‘‘ Amen, brother!” 
The bees hum o’er the mignonette 

And the white clover, still dew-wet, 

And in a velvet troop together 

Fly off to rifle the sweet heather. 


The air is full of sleepiness, 

The drone of insects and the bees; 
The summer day nods unawares 

As an old monk might at his prayers. 


The windows of the novitiate | 
Are open ever, early and late ; 

And hear the voices, like the hum 
The bees make in the honeycomb ! 


The tall lads, innocent and meek, 

Gabble the Latin and the Greek. 

“Now hear my bees in the clover-blooms !” 

He saith to the old monk who comes. i 
i 

“Do you not hear them, Brother Giles?” : 

Listening with sidelong head he smiles. 

“Giles, do you hear the novices, i 


That are the Lord’s bees and my bees? 


“Giles, do you hear them making honey 
All through the scented hours and sunny? 
They will make honey many a day 

When you and I are lapped in clay.” 


As though he heard the sweetest strain, 
He smiles and listens, smiles again. 


Monks in the meadow pass each other: 
“ P 


” 


raise be to Jesu!” ‘ Amen, brother.” 
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Climbing the Aiguille Churmoz. 
The great gendarme on the summit ridge. 
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THE MOST DIFFICULT CLIMBS IN THE ALPS. 


TALES OF ADVENTURE 


BY GEORGE 


AMONGST THE 


CHAMONIX AIGUILLES. 


ABRAHAM. 


Tue PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR AND GUIDO REY. 


“THE average uninitiated Briton 
possesses a rooted conviction 
that the Matterhorn is the hardest 

climb in the Alps. Doubtless its wonder- 
ful shape, and its long and _ yearly 
augmenting list of tragedies are both 
largely responsible for this popular 
mistake. ‘The Chamonix aiguilles, those 
spiry-shaped peaks which cluster around 
the snowy flanks of Mont Blanc, provide 
the most difficult and dangerous ascents 
probably in the whole world. Of these 
the Aiguille du Dru and the Grépon are 
the hardest nuts to crack, and, by com- 
parison, the Matterhorn under normal 
conditions may be considered an easy 
stroll. 

It was late autumn when a party of 
three of us arrived in the village of 
Chamonix at the foot of the “ Great 
White Mountain,” and literally within the 
shadow of its aiguilles. Winter had set 
in earlier than usual; but here there had 
been a welcome return of summer, and 
as we gazed up at the steep cliffs of the 
Grépon the crash of avalanches bespoke 
the presence of a warm sun which was 
quickly dislodging the newly-fallen snow. 

The Grépon, Charmoz, and the Aiguille 
de I’M form the most aggressive-looking 
group as seen from Chamonix, and these 
we decided to attack without professional 
assistance, whilst for the Aiguilles Verte 
and Dru we resigned ourselves to the 
care of a famous guide, Simond by name. 

As a sort of preliminary canter, we 
spent the first day on the Aiguille de I’M, 
and the direct ascent of the last hundred 
feet of the final tower afforded us a fine 
Opportunity of getting our mountain-legs, 
as a nautical friend aptly put it. The 
crack where the figures are seen in 
the illustration overleaf grew extremely 
narrow near the top, and there was very 
little support for one’s weight, except by 
jamming the left knee into the innermost 
recesses of the crack, where ice made every 
movement trying. It was a decidedly 
sensational place, for with this slight and 
slippery support we had to wriggle up 
the crack. ‘The difficulty was engrossing, 
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so much so that we had no time to 
contemplate the thousand-foot drop to the 
rocks below—a prospect usually so fas- 
cinating during the first day’s climb. 

The last man on the rope had a some- 
what sorry time near the top, where the 
thin crack slanted to the right. He 
described himself as a long-suffering beast 
of burden—a justifiable name, for he 
was certainly long and he suffered con- 
siderably from the force of gravitation, 
because he carried up our heavy camera- 
filled riicksack on his back. Cumbered 
with his load, he slipped out of the crack 
where it overhung and swung out to the 
right on to the great slab seen in the 
photograph. ‘The strength and uses of 
an Alpine rope were then vividly demon- 
strated, for from an excellent standing- 
place we hoisted him safely up to our 
ledge. Personal remarks ensued, and the 
photographer of the party had to carry 
his own load for the rest of the day. 

During the descent to the glacier our 
attention was riveted on the great mass 
of the Aiguille Charmoz, which towered 
over our heads like an irresistible challenge. 
As evening crept on apace the wonderful 
red ochreous gleam of the Alpine after- 
glow suffused the pointed summit, and 
we were loth to leave the glorious 
mountain solitudes ; the more so as next 
morning it would be necessary to return 
on our way up the Charmoz. How- 
ever, a climber’s hunger is not easily 
allayed on thin glacier air ; nature, despite 
her charms, abhors a vacuum, and food 
was necessary for the next day, so we 
decided that the hotel at Montanvert 
was preferable to the shelter of some 
overhanging boulder. 

Early next morning, by lantern-light, 
we left the hotel, and in due course were 
threading our way upwards once more 
through the wilderness of loose stones 
below the Charmoz.  Fine-weather light- 
ning flickered faintly around us, and its 
light made the passage of the glacier 
easier, whilst, four thousand feet below, 
the lights of Chamonix shone through 
the gloom in the form of a rude cross. 
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It was an eerie sensation to be strug- 
gling with the intricate crevasses of the 
Nantillon Glacier in the deeper darkness 
which precedes the dawn. ‘lo gain the 
island of rocks which affords the best 
way of passing the difficulty it was 
necessary to make a way along a narrow 
ridge of ice with black nothingness on 
either hand. Moving carefully along its 
slippery crest our leader, with the tiny 
lantern held in his teeth, cut footsteps 
and hand-holds with his ice-axe. The 
clatter of the fragments into the depths 
on either hand accentuated the isolation, 
and we sighed for the coming dawn to 
show us the best way on to the rocks. 
Gradually our “ bridge of sighs ” widened, 
and at length broke away below some 
large slabs which loomed black in the 
now gathering greyness of dawn. Our 
worst trials, from an ice and snow point 
of view, were now over. We rattled 
almost furiously up the comparatively 
easy rocks, and strolled across the upper 
glacier to the base of the final peak, 
whose lofty summit was tipped with the 
roseate tinge of the rising sun. 

A huge crevasse cut us off from the 
actual start of the climb, and we _ re- 
membered to treat its treacherous sides 
with caution, for it was here that an 
expert and famous English climber, 
Aston Binns, perished with his single 
guide a few years ago. A glance into 
the icy gulf from the side showed the 
treacherous eaves of overhanging snow, 
and we made a long défour to the right 
to find a way around the obstacle where 
some masses of ice had fallen into the 
crevasse and afforded a safe passage. 

Then the great snow couloir which 
divides the Charmoz and the Grépon 
was entered. The way up to the latter 
peak on the right was obvious, and we 
were almost tempted to assail its im- 
pregnable-looking buttresses. But com- 
mon sense prevailed; our muscles were 
still tainted with the flavour of civilisation, 
and we decided to rest content with an 
ascent of the Charmoz. 

Away to the left a series of steep 
chimneys cleft the great cliff almost from 
base to summit, and this was our way 
to the crest of the be-pinnacled Charmoz. 
Soon we fell, or rather rose, to work in 
real earnest. Up and up we climbed, 
in orthodox chimney fashion, with feet 
or knees on one side of the narrow cleft 
and the back on the other. At places 
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large rocks blocked the bed of the 
vertical chimney, and some of these 
sections were very sensational, for as we 
worked carefully upwards it was necessary 
to climb on the exposed outside edge 
of the crack until the tops of these 
blocked rocks could be grasped. 

I remember, in the final chimney, 
reaching at a venture for a hand-hold 
on one of these rocks, and, just when 
about to lift my weight from the foot- 
hold, the rock gave a sickening lurch 
forwards. For a fraction of a second 
the balance needed calm and delicate 
adjustment. However, a firm knob of 
rock was available, and I was able to 
smile reassuringly on those below who 
had noticed the wavering movements. 
At the same time, the danger of a slip 
on the part of the leader in such a place 
was accentuated by the view downwards. 
Twenty feet lower my companions’ heads 
were visible in the chimney, and beyond 
that nothing was seen but some fleecy 
mist floating above the glacier nearly two 
thousand feet below. Such situations 
are common enough on all the Chamonix 
aiguilles, and, at any rate, the advice of 
the second climber to keep cool was 
unnecessary, for we were on the sunless, 
frozen side of the peak. 

However, the difficulty was soon safely 
negotiated, and we emerged joyfully into 
warm sunshine on the crest of the summit 
ridge. Now was the time to enjoy our 
mountain sport to the full. ‘The rocky 
ridge-pole of our peak was extremely 
narrow. It varied from a few inches to 
several feet in width, and shattered towers 
of granite rose menacingly at intervals. 
Up and over many of these we scrambled, 
now wriggling slowly along some sharp 
knife-edge of rock, and anon clinging 
desperately to the great cliff, whilst 
passing some specially difficult pinnacle 
by a flanking movement. 

All the while the prospect was inde- 
scribably glorious. Vast snow-fields lay 
below, out of which the huge, black 
aiguilles thrust their weird forms; all 
around rose mountains of almost endless 
shapes, with the “Great White Mountain ” 
itself towering proudly and serenely over 
all into the blue, cloudless, Alpine sky. 
After passing the Great Tower we soon 
reached the summit. It was unwise to 
linger, for the hot sun was already rousing 
the slumbering avalanche danger. Once 
off the final rocks we made a way into 























The last hundred feet on the Aiguille de I'M. 
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On the top of the Dru. 
Mont Blanc and its clustering Aiguilles rise behind. 


the great snow couloir between the 
Charmoz and Grépon. Soon the Nantillon 
Glacier was reached, and we galloped 
quickly below the overhanging ice-slopes 
until the difficult crevasses made a slower 


pace as welcome as it was necessary. At 
Montanvert we found our guide Simond 
anxious to make use of the glorious 
weather for an attack on the Aiguille 
Dru next day. 








THE MOST DIFFICULT CLIMBS IN THE 


ALPS. 


The Shadow, the Aiguille Dru at sunrise. 


The Chamonix Valley 7,000 feet below. 


Our ascent was marred by a slight 


misadventure near the top. Of late years 
the Dru has been considered an unsafe 
climb on account of falling stones; the 
tapering peak seems to have been loosed 


to its foundations by a local earthquake 
a few years ago. 

It was a clear starlit night when .we 
left Montanvert, and as we climbed the 
vertical cracks and buttresses, which 
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The snowy crest of the Aiguille Verte. 


yielded a most interesting route up the ona slight haze which overhung the upper 
nose of the aiguille, there was scarcely reaches of the Chamonix Valley. 

time to realise the wonderful scenery. Loose rocks had not seriously troubled 
The sunrise was specially unique, and the us until the final chimney, but here a 
shadow of our peak was cast weirdly down loose stone fell, apparently of its own 
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Testing the corniced top of the Aiguille Verte, the greatest of the Chamonix Aiguilles. 


accord, whilst the guide and I were on an 
easy place and paying no attention to the 
rope. At the moment I just happened 
to look down and saw a stone as big as 
an egg-cup drop clean out of the bed of 
the chimney ; and, almost simultaneously 
with my cry of warning, it alighted with 
an ugly thud on the top of the head of 


the following climber. Strange to say, 
without uttering a word, he _ instantly 
became unconscious, and before I could 
reach the rope, lurched backwards over 
the abyss, three hundred feet deep. The 
last man grasped the situation § instan- 
taneously, and seized the rope wildly 
within a couple of feet or so of the 
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Climbing a crack on the Aiguille de Grépon. 


injured climber’s waist. He was able to 
support the weight until I could descend, 
and, aided by some brandy and a sound 
physique, the victim soon recovered con- 
sciousness and safety. The damage 
turned out to be ridiculously small ; yet, 
had it not been for my warning call and 


the last climber’s prompt action, the 
morning papers of a few days later might 
have told a different tale. We should 
have been dragged from our holds and 
flung down that awesome precipice, and, 
as in some other mountain catastrophes, 
no one would have divined the cause of 
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The top of the Aiguille de Grépon. 


our undoing. On the top we rested and 
revelled in a perfect view, of which Mont 
Blanc and its clustering aiguilles bathed 
in bright sunlight were the crowning glory. 
The descent was made without further 
incident. 

The Aiguille Verte, on account of its 
superior height (13,540 feet) and com- 


manding position, may be justly called 
the Queen of the Aiguilles. As a view- 
point it was unique, but the ascent 
proved most uninteresting. It resolved 
itself into a long snow-grind up a series 
of steep snow-gullies, with very short 
sections of inferior rock-climbing. 

We found that the actual summit was 
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formed of a cornice of overhanging snow, 
and considerable deliberation was required 
in passing along its unstable surface. 
These cornices form one of the insidious 
dangers of the Alps. Huge slices some- 
times break away and whole parties have 
been lost on this account. Slow and 
careful testing made the ascent justifiable, 
though at one point I thrust my ice-axe 
through the crust and peeped through 
the narrow, blue hole down a thousand 
feet of slabby precipice. It was not 
a pleasant prospect, but a serious hint 
that we were too near a thin section of 
the cornice which had to be avoided by 
bearing away to the right. 

After descending to Montanvert late 
in the evening, we found our hotel closed 
for the winter season, so we concluded 
our engagement with the guide and went 
down to Chamonix. ‘Thence some easier 
excursions were undertaken, and our 
final expedition was a guideless attack 
on the Grépon. ‘Though more difficult, 
this aiguille possesses much in common 
with its sister peak, the Charmoz. Both 
have the same firm rock, and the be- 
pinnacled summit-ridge of each is difficult 
of access. 

Our attempt was really a forlorn hope, 
for the weather became unsettled. All 
went well as far as the upper part of the 
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North Peak. ‘There the icy rocks on 
the sheltered side of the mountain forced 
us out on to the great cliff above the Mer 
de Glace. <A mighty rushing wind swept 
across the crags, but a narrow crack gave 
some shelter and coaxed us_ upwards. 
This crack ended suddenly on an exposed 
buttress, and when I put my head around 
the corner it was instantly obvious that 
human beings could not live that day on 
the Grépon. My hat, the old friend of 
many a mountain conquest, though 
secured with a seasoned boot-lace, was 
torn away and whirled down into the 
cloud-filled chasm. I very nearly joined 
its impromptu flight. The huge, black 
tower of the summit was now and again 
visible through the scurrying vapour, and 
long icicles gave it a repulsive, impregnable 
appearance, 

My proposal to go home to England 
was met with applause from those below, 
for we all feared frost-bite and other 
dangers from intense cold. 

Three hours later we were plunging 
down the glacier through a thick snow- 


storm, The Alps were out of season, 
so next day we bade them farewell 
and returned, with that added zest, 


which only mountaineering holidays can 
give, to the duties of the work-a-day 
world. 


IN THE CITY. 


(5 P.M, AND A GREY TWILIGHT.) 
BY HERBERT FARJEON. 


H! come away from London town 
To Dulverton in Devon. 


Oh! here the skies are dim and brown, 
But there the skies are heaven. 

The streams are humming in the hills, 
The spring is gurgling as it spills, 
The air is fragrant as it fills 
With waves of new-blown daffodils, 
And the birds, the birds, with their infinite trills 
But I must bide in London town, 
And bide and bide in London town, 
From sun-come-up till sun-go-down, 

From morning until even, 
And toil amid the city steam 
With sheet on sheet and ream on ream— 
And once awhile a heedless dream 

Of Dulverton in Devon. 





ADELIE OF BURANO. 
BY HABBERTON LULHAM. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 





* Little crimson kerchief folded 
Round the tossing coal-black curls 


M ANY and many a mile I wandered Finding that a wizard fancy 


Some one flawless thing to see, And the faith-lit dreams of youth, 
Many a golden year I squandered With their luring necromancy, 
For some faultless memory, Still had overleapt the truth. 
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“very hope-born mirage airy 
At my traveller-touch took wing : 
Venice, e’en, was not the fairy 
Venice of my visioning ; 
Yet ’twas from her whispering portals 
Some good sprite of men who roam, 
Friend of disappointed mortals, 


Drew me to Adélie’s home ;— 


To the little island gleaming 
Golden in the wide lagoon, 

As a lingering sun was beaming 
That fair summer afternoon, 
And the last low rays stole shining 

Up the winding water-way 
Where, each busy quayside lining, 


Newly home the fish-boats lay, 


Gilding sails of orange, umber, 
Saffron, and sienna hue, 

Piles of glittering fish that cumber 
Open cottage doors,—where you 

And your sisters weave your laces, 
Lighting up the tinted walls, 

Glowing on men’s rich-tanned faces, 


Women’s many-coloured shawls. 


Such the first glimpse fortune gave me, 
Gliding to the landing-place, 

All that bright life seemed to wave me 
Welcome to some long-dreamt place ; 

Down the banks come children flying, 
From the vine-grown village wall, 


rid) 


* Soldi, Signore !” crying, 


Laughing little bandits all! 


There, Adélie, first I saw you, 
Dancing down with flying hair ; 


But you let them run before you 


Scrambling for your soldi-share : 


Was it that earth’s true princesses, 
Silken-hosed, or bare of leg, 
Loose-locked, or with diadem’d tresses, 


Care not for themselves to beg ? 


Ah! but memory paints entrancing 
Pictures, little one, of you : 

Still the arched brown feet come dancing, 
Great dark eyes a-dancing too ; 

Rose-tides through the sun-brown rushing, 
As when sunlight interweaves 

Hues of flower and flower-bed, flushing 


3rown earth ’neath carnation leaves. 


Little crimson kerchief folded 
Round the tossing coal-black curls, 
Old brown tattered bodice moulded 
On that form—a little girl’s, — 
Light and lissom, yet revealing 
Hints of perfect womanhood ; 
Still your mellow laugh comes pealing, 


Still I see you, sweet and good. 


Good, for oft your gentle tending 
Lightened some bed-ridden fate, 
Oft I saw your young form bending 
"Neath that solemn baby’s weight ; 
Sweet, for still I see, Adélie, 
Your small, eager, pleading face 
Where that poor, pale friend sat frailly 


3ending o’er her pillow lace ; 


And you drew her thin hand to me, 
Whispering “soldi” in my ear, 
While a thrill of pride ran through me 
At your way of begging, dear. 
Do you brighten her sad hours 
Still, and, when the nights are fine, 
Row out with her few poor flowers 


To the little fisher-shrine ? 
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‘ Light and lissom, yet revealing 
Hints of perfect womanhood.” 


Farewell! Never more, Adeélie, I shall not forget you—ah, no! 

May these eyes you brightened see "Neath the cold, dull heavens here, 
Your sweet beam of gladness gaily Little Adélie of Burano, 

Dancing down the shore to me. All good things guard and bless you, dear ! 
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TOLSTOY'S 80th BIRTHDAY 
HIS ENGLISH COLONY. 


WritTEN BY CLIVE HOLLAND Anp ILLUSTRATED WITH SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR AND OTHERS. 
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MAN of Tolstoy’s stamp sets little 
A store, perhaps, on birthdays or 
anniversaries; but his disciples 
and the world at large are at one in 
greeting his eightieth birthday this autumn. 
By the difference of the calendar, we keep 
the event, not on August 28, its date 
according to the Russian reckoning, but 
on September 10. ‘That an author 
should have lived to pass the scriptural 
limit of three score years and ten by a 
decade is not always a matter for con- 
gratulation either to himself or the world 
at large; but in Tolstoy’s vigorous old 
age, his simple, and still in a measure 
strenuous life, there is much to admire and 
for which to be thankful. In his teaching 
he has always upheld the view that life 
is, or at least can be made, a noble and 
worthy service to humanity. To many 
of his English admirers he is known 
rather as a great novelist with a mission 
than as a prophet, a philosopher, a propa- 
gandist, and a teacher of doctrines which 
are often and ignorantly labelled Socialistic 
and regarded with suspicion in consequence. 
His real “gospel,” which is so strange 
a one of passive holiness and patient 
virtue, compares only with that of the 
saints and the cloistered monks of old. 
But although he is apparently so out of 
keeping with the stress and passion of 
our twentieth-century life, it has suc- 
ceeded in arresting the attention of many 
who are least in sympathy with the 
teacher or his aims. He is one of those 
characters not seen more than once or 
twice in a generation, and it would be 
impossible to find his parallel amongst 
European men of letters of the present day. 
Yet the first influences of Tolstoy’s life 
when he went out into the world were 
little likely to produce the humanitarian, 
philosopher, and religious teacher into 
which he afterwards developed. Referring 
to these early days, and his experiences 
during them, he says : 
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Every time I tried to express the longings 
of my heart for a truly virtuous life I was 
met with contempt and derisive laughter ; 
but directly I gave way to the lowest of my 
passions I was praised and encouraged. 

I cannot now recall those years without 
a painful feeling of horror and disgust. I 
put men to death in war, I fought duels to 
slay others, I lost at cards, wasted the 
substance wrung from the sweat of the 
peasants, punished the latter cruelly, con- 
sorted with vile women, and deceived men. 
Lying, robbery, drunkenness, ‘evil of all 
kinds, violence, and murder were all com- 
mitted by me. Yet I was not less esteemed 
by my equals to be a comparatively moral 
and admirable man. 


Thus Tolstoy speaks of the first ten 
years of his life away from home ; and it 
was towards the end of this period that 
he began, as he says, to write out of 
vanity, love of fame, and pride ; following 
as a writer on the lines of his life as a 
man. But it is from this period that one 
begins to see indications of the ‘Tolstoy 
he eventually became. In “ The Russian 
Proprietor ” the gradual evolution of ‘Tol- 
stoy’s ultimate principles is traced in the 
attempts which are there made by the 
landed proprietor to establish reasonable, 
just, and friendly relations with the peasants 
over whom he ruled. ‘This story contains 
much autobiographical material. And in 
the letter which the Prince Nekhludof 
(one of the characters) writes to his aunt, 
saying that he will leave the University 
in order to devote himself to country 
life because he feels he was born for it, 
and entreating her not to laugh at him and 
call him a child, one traces another step 
in the evolution of Tolstoy the teacher. 
“Why should I look in another sphere 
for opportunities of being useful and 
doing good when such a noble, brilliant, 
and immediate duty is open to me?” 
And with the author’s ultimate return’ to 
Yasnaya Polyana to carry’ out the idea 
which he had sketched in this story we 
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have the commencement of what he 
himself has referred to as his regeneration. 

Yasnaya Polyana is situated on rising 
ground in the Krapivensk district of the 
Province of ‘Tula, amid vast forests, and 
surrounded by a beautiful, hilly stretch 
of country. ‘The present home of Tolstoy, 
however, is not the house of his birth, 


ponds, and avenues of shady lime-trees, 
surrounded by a moat and rampart ; and 
from the entrance gates a fine birch 
avenue known as the “ Prospect” leads 
close up to the house. It is along this 
beautiful avenue that Tolstoy delights to 
ramble or ride, meditating upon the sub- 
jects dear to his heart; often accompanied 

















Facsimile of a page of Tolstoy's autograph M8. 


which, when he was pressed for money in 
the fifties, was sold and removed by the 
purchaser to Dolgoye, where it now stands 
neglected and, at all events until recently, 
uninhabited. The house he occupies 


comprises the two wings formerly standing 
at the sides of the main building, which 
was sold. In front of the house-there is 
a pretty garden with flower-beds, fish- 





by his favourite dog, and sometimes by 
relatives, their children, or visitors. Of 
late years to the old garden has been 
added new orchards and fruit trees 
planted under his own __ supervision. 
What widely divergent types of visitors 
have come in the past, and still come, to 
this out-of-the-way literary and philoso- 
phical shrine! Japanese (before the war), 
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Austra- senta- 
lians, 4i tives 
Ameri- . from 
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bers Europe, 
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famous down- 
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The famous birch avenue, known as the Prospect, leading up to Tolstoy's home at Yasnaya Polyana. 
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invariably found a courteous host, a 
benign teacher, or a courageous and 
firm adviser, as the needs of their circum- 
stances were. Few have found them- 
selves entirely unable to converse with 
him, for ‘Tolstoy speaks a little of many 
languages, and four or five (including 
English, French, German, and Hebrew) 
quite well, in addition to which he is an 
able Greek scholar. 

His correspondence during his long life 
has been colossal. In his library, which 
is plainly furnished, are a vast number 
of books in all branches of modern 
literature which have any bearing upon 
the many subjects, literary and social, 
in which he is so deeply interested. 
Here there are also preserved his letters 
—probably not less than forty to fifty 
thousand, all arranged in chronological 
order, in cases ; and to all of these he has 
either replied with his own hand or by 
dictation. Every mail sees this number 
added to from north, south, east, and west ; 
and to none of them does Tolstoy, when 
in health, ever turn a deaf ear. 

Concerning the subjects upon which he 
takes the greatest delight in conversing, 
Mr. ‘Thompson, who has recently visited 
him, writes: 


I could tell you much of our conversation 
upon questions of sociology, economics, 
religion, and philosophy . . . which shows 
the wide range of his interests. Regarding 
the last-named in particular I might say he 
advised me to discontinue the study of 
abstract philosophy, remarking that all 
philosophers differed in essential points, 
adding, as regards religion, “the four 
gospels as a guide to life and conduct should 
contain all the teaching you require.” 


It is on these, in fact, and on the 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, 
that Tolstoy’s idea of life is based. It is 
a religion of personal holiness and en- 
deavour and of non-resistance, which, to 
his mind, makes it morally impossible 
for a man who wishes to lead a life 
according to the truest standard of human 
perfection to serve as a soldier, or in any 
capacity which enforces laws or rules of 
conduct uponothers. This is notSocialism, 
as the term is usua]ly understood. It has 


been called Anarchism, but it is rather an 
individualism of the highest possible type : 
the regeneration of humanity from within, 
rather than a reformation from without. 
At the present 
a number 


day there are quite 


of communities in Russia. 
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One in Tashkent, Central was 


Asia, 
founded by an ex-Army officer, who be- 
came imbued with ‘Tolstoy’s ideas, and 
numbers about twenty people, who work 


the 1,500 acres of which the  settle- 
ment consists, mostly desert and steppe, 
making their living by manual labour. 
Another is near Kharkoff, Central Russia, 
on which live ten or a dozen families, 
who work some 200 acres on _ collec- 
tivist lines, and own everything in 
common as did the ancient Christians. 
Yet another community, at Gelendjic, in 
the Caucasus, near the Black Sea, is run 
and based upon the same _ principles, 
many friends of Tolstoy’s being concerned 
in its working. 

It may, however, be unknown to many 
of our readers that a settlement, which 
has been conducted as nearly as circum- 
stances would permit upon the lines laid 
down by Tolstoy, was established in 
England by Mr. Vladimir ‘l'chertkoff, an 
old and faithful friend of the Count’s, 
who was exiled from Russia in 1897 for 
his championship of the cause of the per- 
secuted Doukhobors now happily settled 
in Canada. The English settlement, 
founded at Christchurch, Hants, in the 
autumn of 1got, attracted to itself not only 
a considerable numberof Russian refugees, 
but also English people and those of 
other nationalities who found themselves 
in sympathy with Tolstoyan ideas. This 
settlement, though fluctuating in numbers 
as the Russian members have been able 
io, or have ventured to, return to Russia, 
has numbered at various times between 
forty and fifty people, who, as one of the 
household said to us, live on the lines 
of a large, united, happy family. At 
about the same time as the settlement 
Mr. Tchertkoff established the well-known 
Free Age Press, which was instituted for 
the purpose of disseminating translations 
of Tolstoy’s various books and pamphlets, 
not only in England, but in most other 
countries of Europe. 

So far as possible, Tolstoy’s views were 
carried out; the land surrounding the 
house is worked to provide the food of 
the settlement—which is entirely of a 
vegetarian character—and various in- 
dustries were gradually started, so that 
the community should be, so far as pos- 
sible, self-supporting. For instance, the 
boots of the community are made and 
repaired by those to whom the shoe- 
maker’s craft has been taught. The 
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bicycles used by those living at the settle- 
ment are in some cases made, and in all 
cases repaired, on the premises. Book- 
binding is another industry which is 
followed ; whilst other members of the 
community turn their attention to 
work in the 
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A large house, with extensive grounds, 
was acquired to serve as a dwelling, and 
here ultimately settled not only Mr. 
Tchertkoff and his family, but also a num- 
ber of Russians who had accompanied him. 
Since then the Countess Olga ‘Tolstoy, a 

daughter-in- 





garden, to 
the keeping i 
of bees, and 
the tending 
of fowls 
and other 
animals. 

tT b& 2 
socialism of 
the family is 
carried out 
in the meals 
taken by all 
the mem- 
bers, even 
those who 
perform the 
ordinary 
duties of 
servants, at 
a common 
table. Each 
one attends 
upon the 
wants of his 
orher neigh- 
bour, and 
upon his or 
her own. At 
each meal 
taken at this 
hospitable 
board,— 
the various 








law of Tol- 
stoy, has 
taken up her 
abode in the 
neigh bour- 
hood. Beau- 


tifully — situ- 
ated in an 
open posi- 
tion, with 
the fresh 


breezes play- 
ing upon it 
fromthe 
sea and 
from the 
valley of the 
Stour, which 
flows hard 
by, one 
couldhardly 
imagine a 
more plea- 
sant spot in 
which to 
dwell. It is 
a happy 
community, 
not founded 
upon selfish- 
ness, but 
upon hu- 
manitarian 
and perhaps 








dishes are somewhat 
passed idealistic 
along the lines. The 
tuible, from house is 
which one large and 
helps _ one- even hand- 
self, and some, the 
many of furnishing 
them are throughout 
of a myster- is as simple 
ious char- Tolstoy in peasant eostume in the fields at Yasnaya Polyana. as possible, 


acter, chiefly 

Russian and Polish in origin,—shows 
such a method of life isnotonly practicable, 
but when carried out in the right spirit is 
productive of pleasant intercourse, and the 
feeling of brotherhood which comes from 
common interests and intimacy. 


and __ there 
are no ornaments, save a few pictures, 
which are in most cases enlargements of 
photographs of Tolstoy, or of scenes de- 
picting his life at Yasnaya Polyana. 
Recreation, however, is by no means 
neglected, and there are pianos, grama- 
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phones, chess, draughts, and other games ; 
whilst in connection with the settle- 
ment there is a cricket eleven, and a 
football team, so that “ Mens sana in 
corpore sano” might well be the motto 
of the community at Southbourne, Christ- 
church. 

Some of the members are actively en- 
gaged in the propagandist work, lecturing, 
and otherwise, of the Free Age Press, 
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However, in spite of this obviously 


ings. 
adverse condition, which, of course, per- 
mits of anyone publishing the books who 
so desires, the Free Age Press has proved 


a conspicuous success, and since its 
foundation considerably more than half 
a million copies of the English cheap 
editions of ‘Tolstoy’s works have been 
sold. ‘This result, too, has been brought 
about to a large extent without resorting 

















Mr. Viadimir Tehertkoff, a friend and disciple of Tolstoy, founder of the English 
colony and the Free Age Press. 


which was founded chiefly for the purpose 
of the publication of Tolstoy’s works, but 
has also issued at various times literature 
containing doctrines of a similar character 
to those held by the Count. One of the 


most remarkable features of the Press is 
that none of its publications are copy- 
righted, which is a practice followed so 
that its methods may be in sympathy with 
Tolstoy’s desire regarding his own writ- 





to the ordinary methods of advertising, 
and constitutes, we believe, a record for 
a country printing press and publishing 
office. 

In addition to its literary publications, 
the Free Age Press has issued enormous 
numbers of photographs of Tolstoy and 
his surroundings, either as frontispieces 
to his different works, separate plates, 
or original photographs and enlargements, 
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The home of the Free Age Press at Christchurch. 


which have been eagerly purchased by his__ traits, whilst giving an accurate repre- 
admirers, Most of these are reproductions sentation of ‘Tolstoy’s general appear- 
from negatives taken at various times by ance, rugged and severe, still contrive to 
Mr. Tchertkoff, and it is upon these that catch that benign and loving expression ' 
I have been allowed to draw, The por- which is so distinguishing a charm of his 
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Group of the Russian colony at Southbourne, 
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great personality. All who have met him 
say that it serves to break down the 
barriers of restraint when first coming into 
his presence, and to prevent their re-erec- 
tion—just as his whole manner is compact 
of kindly consideration and simplicity. 
Up till recently, the Russian and other 
foreign editions of ‘Tolstoy’s books were 
set up and printed in the little cottage 
which was acquired for the purpose, and 
stands over- 
looking a 
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die, they lie either unburied or are placed 
in a shallow grave, scooped out in the 
iron-bound earth, and just covered with a 
thin layer of soil, which affords no pro- 
tection from the depredations of wolves 
and other carnivorous animals. At 
Akatui he was compelled to make his 
own hut, which, to keep the cold out 
in winter, was covered with three or four 
feet of snow; it had no chimney at all, 
so that the 
smoke of the 





beautiful 
bend of the 
river Stour, 
surrounded 
by  flower- 
decked 
fields and 
meadows. 
One of the 
workers in 
the printing 
office was 
Mr. Vladi- 
mirovitch, 
a political 
refugee, who 
escaped 
after he had 
spent four 
years in 
prison,a 
portion of 
the term in 
the Akatui 
Penitentiary 
of the Pro- 
vince of 
Yakutsk, 
Siberia, situ- 
ated eight 
thousand 
miles from 








fire—by 
which an 
attempt to 
keep the 
temperature 
above zero 
was made— 
saturated 


everything, 
and added 
to the 


miseries of 
the dreadful 
abode. A 
big fire kept 
up continu- 
ously never 
succeeded 
in excluding 
the frost; 
whilst out- 
side the 
thermo- 
meter often 
showed 
many de- 
grees below 
zero, and 
water, 
bread, and 
meat were 
all frozen as 








St. Peters- 
burg, in the 
midst of a 
district 
chiefly inhabited by a semi-savage Siberian 
tribe who speak not a word of Russian. 
Here he lived, suffering intolerable hard- 
ships, which, although he was a strong 
man, permanently broke down his con- 
stitution. The district is situated on 
the border of the Arctic regions, where 
the summer only lasts about three 
months, and the frozen ground is never 
melted to a lower depth than about 
eighteen inches, and where, when people 


Mr. M. Viadimirovitch, a Siberian refugee, engaged in setting up 
Tolstoy's manuscript. 


hard as 
pieces of 
rock, Whilst 
at Akatui 
Mr. Vladimirovitch on several occa- 
sions, whilst protesting against the harsh 
oppression of minor officials, only escaped 
by the merest chance from being bayoneted 
or shot. Happily, however, some two or 
three years ago he succeeded in making 
his escape, and after undergoing almost 
incredible risks and hardships, arrived in 
England and obtained employment at the 
settlement at Southbourne, of which he had 
heard, Most of the Russian members of 
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HUMBLER MEMBERS OF THE COLONY. 
































the household are exiles, or have made 


their escape in 
similar ways. 
The greater 
part of translat- 
ing'Tolstoy’s MS. 
into English and 
other languages 
has been done at 
Southbourne by 


Mr. ‘Tchertkoff 


himself; but a 
portion of this 
arduous work has 
been in the 
hands of Mr. D. 
Saims, formerly 
a schoolmaster 
and small landed 
proprietor in one 
of the Russian 


Baltic provinces, who came into collision 


Born in exile. 


A Russian peasant-girl. 

















Mr. F. Thompson, Manager of the Free Age Press. 





a 


A refugee working in the garden. 


with the authorities by appealing to the 


peasantry of his 
district to elect 
their own 
borough and 
county council- 
lors on the basis 
of a_ universal 
adult suffrage, 
and by a secret 
and direct ballot. 
Forthree months 
following the 
Czar’s manifesto 
of October 30, 
1905, Mr. Saims 
was a member 
of the Provincial 
Socialistic 
Government. 
This brought 


him into further conflict with the authori- 
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The head of the Foreign Department. 
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The Free Age Press machinery. 


ties, and it was only by good fortune that 
he was able to escape being shot by the 
soldiers who were engaged in hunting 
down all the suspects in the district where 
he lived. Failing to capture him, the 
soldiers burned his farm and _ buildings, 
razed the walls to the ground, and 
destroyed the crops. 

His co-worker is also an ex-schoolmaster 
and a Socialist agitator, whose advocacy 
of the doctrine of the seizing of the land 
by the peasantry, and the confiscation of 
the property belonging to the large land- 
lords, naturally enough brought him into 
collision with the authorities. He also 
fled from Russia as a stowaway, and 
underwent great hardships in order to 
escape with his life. 

Other temporary members of the com- 
munity, including Mr. Alexis Sergeienko 
and Mr. ‘Theo Strakoff—the latter a well- 
known publicist, a writer of essays, an 
able exponent of Tolstoyism and the 
simple life, and a friend of Tolstoy’s— 


A bookbinder at work, 


have done important and valuable work 
for the Free Age Press. Mr. Strakoff is 
engaged upon the editing and systematic 
collation of ‘Tolstoy’s unpublished letters 
and diaries. 

As bold experiments both the settle- 
ment and the Free Age Press have proved 
eminently successful. A visit to the 
former impresses one with the practical 
possibilities of such communities and 
the seriousness of the attempt. 

Not the least strange feature, perhaps, 
is the belief of the most earnest dis- 
ciples of this “ new faith,” that inevitably 
they cannot reap where they have sown, 
and that several generations of those 
holding it must come and go ere anything 
like obvious or widespread results will 
be visible. ‘They may be called Anarchists, 
Socialists, whatever critics may choose 
to label them. But reduced to its most 
elementary basis, their creed remains 
one of a love of humanity and brother- 
hood. 


Note.—For the Russian photographs we are indebted to Mr. Tcherthoff; and to Mr. Frank 
Thompson, the English manager of 
matter. 





the Free Age Press, for some interesting notes and other 
The remaining bthotograths are by Mr. Clive Holland. 
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HE ATTENDS A SUMMER SALE. 


BY R. 
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thing. As I told Celia, I was all on 

the side of the publishers in the 
book war ; and the principle at issue was 
the same, whether the remnant sale was a 
sale of books or blouses or Here 
Celia told me not to be coarse. And I 
asked her why she had the things down on 
her list if I 
couldn’t men- 
tion the word. 
And she said 
that there was 
all the differ- 
ence between 


| NEVER wanted to go to the wretched 





saying and 
writing. And 
I said I 


couldn’t see 


ELLIS ROBERTS. 


I replied; “ for instance, I don’t see my- 
self in your z + i 

“ Percival, if you’re going to be Rabela- 
isian, you can go to the smoking-room.” 

“‘ My dear Celia, I’m hanged if I can see 
anything improper in the fact that I have 
larger feet than you. But I suppose it’s 
your Bostonian great-grandmother.” 





I think I 
scored _ that 
time. I don't 
often score 
over Celia. 
But I think 
I did _ then. 


She hates to 
be reminded 
that she had 
a great-grand- 


it. And then mother who 
there was draped the 
trouble. piano legs 


Of course 
Celia had her 
own 


war 
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and talked of 
“limbs,” and 
perhaps knew 

































way. LAWN 
“You know 144 Mr. Henry 
I can’t go my- Vie James, sen., 
self, Percival, | Ge’ and was ob- 
with this : Gs) served by 
dreadful cold; i) Yi, Mr.. Henry 
and I have A afd, James, jun., 
no one to to the delight 
send re of modern 
suggested that novel readers. 
Irene Playfair CE o. mange. Of course, 
was going,and I knew the 


score was 
dangerous. 
When you 
score off a woman, even if she is your 
wife, it means she wins the next move. 
You can never be sure how—but she'll 


that she could 
ask her to buy 
the things. 
“My dear Percival,” said Celia, “ Irene 
is the sweetest thing on earth, and I love 
her enormously ; but it isn’t fair to any 


‘*One policeman, who smiled proprietarily.” 


girl, however great a pal she is, toask her winit. Celia did. 
to choose bargains for you. She would She began to weep: not sob, or 
be certain to keep the best things for her-- choke, or do anything _half-ridiculous 


of that kind. No; she just sat still 
and let two or three large tears trickle 
out of her wide-open eyes. And _ all 
time she had a look of “I didn’t 


self. Now you will have no temptations 
of that kind.” 

“No; I don’t think I have any use for 
most of the articles you have down here,” _ the 
321 
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think you would hit me, Percival,” on 
her face. 

“Oh! look here, Celia.” 

“No, Percival. If you don’t care to 
go, please don’t. I loved you enough to 
marry you, and you don’t love me enough 
to get up at eight o’clock and go to Hyphen 
and Blank’s sale.” 

Of course I succumbed. ‘There’s no 
need to report the details. ‘hey’re much 
the same in all houses, I suppose. It was 
only after 1 had promised to go that I 
remembered that there was a retort to her 
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addition for her in the weekly accounts. 
And she insists upon keeping her accounts. 
It’s the great-grandmother again. 

However, there were the five thousand 
people—at any rate they looked like 
five thousand, and they were all women-- 
except one policeman, who smiled _pro- 
prietarily. 

I approached him, under the fire of 
ten thousand eyes, and asked him how 
I should get in. Celia says this was a 
jackass question—her language is not all 
I should like—and that of course the 
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***Come along.'” 


accusations, and that I ought to have 
made it: I married her, too. 

And I hadn’t known till that moment 
what a fiendish hour sales began at. 


When I got to Hyphen and Blank’s at 
Regent Street next morning, it was even 
worse than I thought. 

On a moderate estimate, there were 
about five thousand people waiting at the 
door. Celia says this is a ridiculous over- 
calculation. I merely asked her whether 
it was she or I got through smalls first 
time ; that’s the only invariable question 
that stumps Celia. She knows that if she 
argues about it, I shan’t do her compound 





policeman smiled. (As I mention above, 
he was smiling before.) What he said 
was : 

“You must wait till the doors open, 
sir. In quarter of an hour.” 

I thanked him so effusively that he 
took pity on me. “TI think, sir, you 
would find it easier at the other en- 
trance.” I pressed a shilling into his 
hand, and struggled through the crowd to 
theother approach. I gotthere in about ten 
minutes. The crowd here was certainly 
less, and I took up a position in the 
middle of not more than five or six 
hundred women. I soon found that my 
arrival, one man among all those women, 
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created some stir. At first there were 
only glances and nods; but soon 
whispered, but by no means inaudible, 
remarks became frequent. 

“Ves, dear, it must. But I should 
have thought they’d have got him in over- 
night.” 

I wish to goodness that they had, I 
murmured to myself. 

“He doesn’t look very sharp, does 
he?” 

“Oh! that’s part of the blind, you 
know. I believe all the real ones are like 
that. At * then the voice begame 
inaudible, and I won 
dered what on earth 
they were _ talking 
about. Then from 
another part of the 
crowd I heard: 

“T suppose they 
are quite necessary 
now ?” 

“Oh! quite, my 
dear. You see, there’s 
not only the real 
thieves, there’s the 
kleptomaniacs, And 
they are so difficult 
to catch. Why, only 
last month ” here 
her voice died away. 

‘“Good heavens 
I thought, “they 
imagine I’m a detec- 
tive.” 

I turned to the last 
speaker, who happened 
to be near, and began : 

“T beg your par- 
don; but I have only 
cometo purchase——” 

Then the doors 
opened and there was 
a general rush of the crowd ; but I heard 
my neighbour interject, before she shot 
five yards ahead, “A man come to 
buy !” 

Celia said I was an idiot not to pretend 
I was a detective ; and that then I should 
have got in quite easily. I told her that 
even for her I could not stoop to assume 
talents I had not got. She interrupted 
me sharply with the retort that ‘ You 
will have to go talentless through life, 
then,” which of course was quite beside 
the point. 

When the door opened I madea resolute 
effort to get near, and to my surprise I 
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succeeded very well, till in a few minutes 
I was in a direct line and only about 
ten bodies off. Just as I was con- 
gratulating myself, I heard a commanding 
voice at my back, ‘ Will you kindly let 
me pass, sir?” 

It proceeded from a tall and extremely 
beautiful young woman. I bowed with 
my best air, and of course moved out of 
her way. Not till too late did I see what 
I had done. With a little cry of triumph, 
this goddess ejaculated, ‘“‘I thought he 
would! Come along, girls”; and four 
other goddesses swept me hopelessly far 
from the door. It was 
not till after another 
quarter of an hour I 
entered, battered and 
very Cross, 

Inside it was awful! 
I know this is strong 
language, but what’s 
the use of saying ‘‘pan- 
demonium,” which 
means more and 
sounds foreign? Also 
it was exclusively 
female except for me, 
a few sign-posts, who 
in less crowded hours 
might have been shop- 
walkers, and some 
cowering Kippses 
behind some of the 
counters. 

I had a great diffi- 
culty in getting near 
any of the counters ; 
but at last I did, and 
was lucky enough to 
find some stuff that I 
thought would do for 


“1 hailed a cab.” Celia. 


I proceeded to catch 
the eye of the bar—of the young person 
behind the counter. 

I had just done so when my elbow was 
gently touched. ‘‘ Excuse me,” said a 
very gentle voice, “I think this is mine. 
Will you do this up, please ?” 

“Certainly, miss,” and the material 
was wrapped up, while I could do 
nothing but apologise for having had my 
hand on it. Once more I wandered 
about, and half an hour later found myself 
somewhere where blouses were going at 
ridiculous prices. As I tried to get near 
any blouse, I heard that same sweet, 
gentle voice. ‘“ And do you know, dear, 
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very shade at the third counter, and that 
funny man we saw outside just going to 
buy it. So I simply pretended that I 
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had bought every blessed article on the 
list. 

I needn’t describe Celia’s reception. 
She was as pleased as if—she had just 



































“And | went.” 


had selected it before and carried it off!” 
She ended with what is called, I believe, 
a silvery laugh. 

I repressed my desire to go. and tell 
this young woman what I thought of her, 
and simply walked—so far as it was 
possible to walk in the crush—right out 
of the shop. 

Outside, I wondered what I could do. 
Celia’s list of things she must have was 
burning in my pocket, and I hadn’t bought 
anything at all. I simply could not go 
back empty-handed. Suddenly a really 
stunning idea seized me. ‘There were 
other shops in Regent Street ; they had 
not got sales on. I would get the things 
there, have them wrapped up in non- 
committal paper, and bear them home to 
Celia. It would cost me more, I supposed, 
but it would save trouble. 

When I make up my mind, I am a 
man of action and speed. About an hour 
and a half afterwards I was emerging 
from Homing’s laden with parcels. I 
hailed a cab and settled down with a 
feeling of real achievement. I had had 
no trouble, not even about the non- 
committal paper. This desire they had 
put down to a man’s odd whim. There 
was a hole in my purse it’s true, but I 
expect the things were better than those 
at the sale. Anyway, I didn’t care, I 


interviewed Mr. Asquith. 
trouble was rewarded. 

In the middle of her inspection, which 
was punctuated by little crows of delight, 
she stopped. 

“You darling Percival. You must be 
tired to death. Now tell me all about 
it—how did you get on?” 

It was here I made my mistake. I 
should have been silent, or, at any rate, 
not too communicative. It was my con- 
founded imagination carried me away. I 
told Celia how I had wormed myself 
through, till I got right up to the door ; 
how I sped along the polished floors and 
got in byaneck. “ Why, my dear girl,” 
I said, dropping into her own detestable 
slang, ‘those young bachelor girls weren’t 
in the ‘also rans’; I just sailed home and 
leapt off the machine, ‘while the others 
were free-wheeling down the curve. 
Why Then there was a knock, or 
rather rush at the door, and in fell Irene 
Playfair. 

** My dear, I’m just back from Hyphen 
and Blank’s. The sweetest bargains... . 
O-oh! have you been there, too?” She 
went to the table and began inspecting 
my purchases. 

“No, dear ; but Percival went for me, 
and see what he brought back.” 

Somehow I didn’t like the 
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Irene’s back. She is one of those girls 
whose backs are indicators. 

“Didn’t he do amazingly?” went on 
Celia. “I’ve never seen such good 
material as this at any sale for the price : 
two and fivepence a yard. It’s absurd, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Irene shortly. She was 
still looking at the purchases queerly. 

Suddenly she turned round. ‘‘ What 
were all those parcels you were carrying 
out of Homing’s, Mr. Fortescue ?” 

Even now I like to repeat the things 
I said under my breath. It still gives 
me some satisfaction. The worst of it 
was I had nothing to say out loud—at 
least, nothing I felt I might say out loud. 

Celia turned, surprised at my silence. 
“Have you some more things, Percival ?” 

I sat still, smiling a silly kind of smile. 
“No, dear ; in fact—you know I must be 
going to the club ‘i 





“But, Percival, what did you buy at 
Homing’s ?” 

Here Irene broke in. ‘“ Can’t you see, 
dearest? Poor Mr. Fortescue, of course, 
could get nothing in the sale. No man 
could. ‘The struggle was fearful. 1 hardly 
got what I wanted. And so, not liking 
to disappoint you, he went on _ to 
Homing’s. A very good idea—if you 
can afford it.” And the creature smiled 
her best. 

“But, Percival, you did go to—you 
told me how you got into Hyphen and 
Blank’s 5 

“T must go now, Celia, I’m afraid. 
Good-inorning, Miss Playfair.” 

And I went. 

Celia was waiting up for me when I 
came back. 

It was in the course of the ensuing 
conversation that she made the remark 
about my talents. 








“‘The great-grandmother who draped the piano legs.” 
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“A young god bronzed with sunburn,” 
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THE JOYS OF THE SURF-RIDER. 


HOW I MASTERED A SPLENDID SPORT. 


BY JACK LONDON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY P. F. S,. SPENCE. 


| ‘HAT is what it is, a royal sport for 

the natural kings of earth. The 

grass grows right down to the 
water at Waikiki beach, and within fifty 
feet of the everlasting sea. The trees 
also grow down to the salty edge of things, 
and one sits in their shade and looks 
seaward at a majestic surf thundering in 
on the beach to one’s very feet. Half 
a mile out, where is the reef, the white- 
headed combers thrust suddenly skyward 
out of the placid turquoise-blue and come 
rolling in to shore. One after another 
they come, a mile long, with smoking 
crests, the white battalions of the infinite 
army of the sea. And one sits and 
listens to the perpetual roar, and watches 
the unending procession, and feels tiny 
and fragile before this tremendous force 
expressing itself in fury and foam and 
sound. Indeed, one feels microscopic- 
ally small, and the thought that one 
may wrestle with this sea raises in one’s 
imagination a thrill of apprehension, 
almost of fear. 


Flying through Air. 


And suddenly, out there where a big 
smoker lifts skyward, rising like a sea-god 
from out of the welter of spume and 
churning white, on the giddy, toppling, 
overhanging and downfalling, precarious 
crest appears the dark head of a man. 
Swiftly he rises through the rushing white. 
His black shoulders, his chest, his loins, 
his limbs—all is abruptly projected on 
one’s vision. Where but the moment 
before was onlythe ocean’s wide desolation 
and invincible roar is now.a man, erect, 
full-statured, not struggling frantically in 
that wild movement, not buried and 
crushed and buffeted by those mighty 
monsters, but standing above them all, 
calm and superb, poised on the giddy 
summit, his feet buried in the churning 
foam, the salt smoke rising to his knees, 
and all the rest of him in the free air and 
flashing sunlight, and he is flying through 
the air, flying forward, flying fast as the 
surge on which he stands. He is a 


His heels 
are winged, and in them is the swiftness 


Mercury—a black Mercury. 


of the sea. In truth, from out of the sea 
he has leaped upon the back of the 
sea, and he is riding the sea that roars 
and bellows and cannot shake him from 
its back. But no frantic out-reaching 
and balancing is his. He is impassive, 
motionless as a statue carved suddenly by 
some miracle out of the sea’s depth from 
which he rose. And straight on toward 
shore he flies on his winged heels and 
the white crest of the breaker. ‘There is 
a wild burst of foam, a long, tumultuous, 
rushing sound as the breaker falls futile 
and spent on the beach before you ; and 
there, at your feet, steps calmly ashore 
a Kanaka, burnt black by the tropic sun. 
Several minutes ago he was a speck a 
quarter of a mile away. He has “ bitted 
the bull-mouthed breaker” and ridden it 
in, and the pride in the feat shows in the 
carriage of his magnificent body as he 
glances for a moment carelessly at you 
who sit in the shade of the shore. He 
is a Kanaka—and more, he is a man, a 
natural king, a member of the kingly 
species that has mastered matter and the 
brutes and lorded it over creation. 


What is a Wave? 


And that is how it came about that 
I tackled surf-riding.. And now that I 
have tackled it, more than ever do I hold 
it to be a royal sport. But first let me 
explain the physics of it. A wave is a 
communicated agitation. The water that 
composes the body of a wave does not 
move. If it did, when a stone is thrown 
into a pond and the ripples spread away 
in an ever-widening circle, there would 
appear at the centre an ever-increasing 
hole. No; the water that composes the 
body of a wave is stationary. ‘hus, you 
may watch a particular portion of the 
ocean’s surface, and you will see the same 
water rise and fall a thousand times to 
the agitation communicated by a thousand 
successive waves. Now imagine this 
communicated agitation moving shore- 
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ward. As the bottom shoals, the lower 
portion of the wave strikes land first and 
is stopped. But water is fluid, and the 
upper portion has not struck anything— 
wherefore it keeps on communicating its 
agitation, keeps on going. And when 
the top of the wave keeps on going, while 
the bottom of it lags behind, something 
is bound to happen. ‘The bottom of the 
wave drops out from under and the top 
of the wave falls over, forward, and down, 
curling and cresting and roaring as it 
does so. It is the bottom of a wave 
striking against the top of the land that 
is the cause of all surfs. 

But the transformation from a smooth 
undulation to a breaker is not abrupt 
except where the bottom shoals abruptly. 
Say the bottom shoals gradually for from 
a quarter of a mile to half a mile, then an 
equal distance will be occupied by the 
transformation. Such a bottom is that 
off the beach of Waikiki, and it produces 
a splendid surf-riding surf. One leaps 
upon the back of a breaker just as it 
begins to break, and stays on it as it 
continues to break all the way in to 
shore. 


A Simple Outfit. 


And now to the particular physics of 
surf-riding. Get out on a flat board, six 
feet long, two feet wide, and roughly oval 
in shape. Lie down upon it like a small 
boy on a coaster and paddle with your 
hands out to deep water, where the waves 
begin to crest. Lie out there quietly on 
the board. Sea after sea breaks before, 
behind, and under and over you, and 
rushes in to shore, leaving you behind. 
When a wave crests it gets steeper. 
Imagine yourself, on your board, on the 
face of that steep slope. If it stood still, 
you would slide down, just as a boy slides 
down a hill on his coaster. “ But,” you 
object, “the wave doesn’t stand still.” 
Very true; but the water composing the 
wave stands still, and there you have the 
secret. If ever you start sliding down 
the face of that wave, you'll keep on 
sliding and you'll never reach the bottom. 
Please don’t laugh. The face of that 
wave may be only six feet, yet you can 
slide down it a quarter of a mile, or half a 
mile, and not reach the bottom. For, 
see, since a wave is only a communicated 
agitation or impetus, and since the water 
that composes a wave is changing every 
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instant, new water is rising into the wave 
as fast as the wave travels. You slide 
down this new water, and yet remain in 
your old position on the wave, sliding 
down the still newer water that is rising 
and forming the wave. You slide pre- 
cisely as fast as the wave travels. If it 
travels fifteen miles an hour, you slide 
fifteen miles an hour. Between you and 
shore stretches a quarter of mile of water. 
As the wave travels, this water obligingly 
heaps itself into the wave, gravity does 
the rest, and down you go, sliding the 
whole length of it. If you still cherish 
the notion, while sliding, that the water 
is moving with you, thrust your arms into 
it and attempt to paddle; you will find 
that you have to be remarkably quick to 
get a stroke, for that water is dropping 
astern just as fast as you are rushing 
ahead. 


Blows from a Breaker. 


And now for another phase of the 
physics of surf-riding. All rules have 
their exceptions. It is true that the 
water in a wave does not travel forward. 
But there is what may be called the ‘‘send” 
of the sea. The water in the over-toppling 
crest does move forward, as you will 
speedily realise if you are slapped in the 
face by it, or if you are caught under it 
and are pounded by one mighty blow 
down under the surface, panting and 
gasping for half a minute. ‘The water in 
the top of a wave rests upon the water 
in the bottom of the wave. But when 
the bottom of the wave strikes the land, 
it stops, while the top goes on. It no 
longer has the bottom of the wave to 
hold it up. Where was solid water be- 
neath it, is now air, and for the first time 
it feels the grip of gravity, and down it 
falls, at the same time being torn asunder 
from the lagging bottom of the wave and 
being flung forward. And it is because 
of this that riding a surf-board is some- 
thing more than a mere placid sliding 
down a hill. In truth, one is caught up 
and hurled shoreward as by some Titan’s 
hand. 

I deserted the cool shade, put on a 
swimming-suit, and got hold of a surf- 
board. It was too small a board. But 
I didn’t know, and nobody told me. I 
joined some little Kanaka boys in shallow 
water, where the breakers were well spent 
and small—a regular kindergarten school, 
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I watched the little Kanaka boys. When 
a likely-looking breaker came along, they 
flopped upon their stomachs on their 
boards, kicked like mad with their feet, 
and rode the breaker in to the beach. 1 
tried to emulate them. I watched them, 
tried to do everything that they did, and 
failed utterly. ‘The breaker swept past, 
and I was not on it. I tried again and 
again. I kicked twice as madly as they 
did, and failed. Half a dozen would be 
around. We would all leap on our boards 
in front of a good breaker. Away our 
feet would churn like the stern-wheels of 
river steamboats, and away the little 
rascals would scoot while I remained in 
disgrace behind. 


Lessons from an Expert. 


I tried for a solid hour, and not one 
wave could I persuade to boost me 
shoreward. And then arrived a friend, 
Alexander Hume Ford, a globe-trotter by 
profession, bent ever on the pursuit of 
sensation. And he had found it at 
Waikiki. Heading for Australia, he had 
stopped off for a week to find out if there 
were any thrills in surf-riding, and. he 
became wedded to it. He had been at it 
every day for a month, and could not yet 
see any symptoms of the fascination 
lessening upon him. He spoke with 
authority. 

“ Get off that board,” he said. ‘* Chuck 
it away at once. Look at the way you're 
trying to ride it. If ever the nose of that 
board hits bottom, you'll be disembowelled. 
Here, take my board. It’s a man’s 
size.” 

Iam always humble when confronted 
by knowledge. Ford knew. He showed 
me how properly to mount his board. 
Then he waited for a good breaker, gave 
me a shove at the right moment, and 
started me in. Ah, delicious. moment 
when I felt that breaker grip and fling 
me! On I dashed, a hundred and fifty 
feet, and subsided with the breaker on 
the sand. From that moment I was lost. 
I waded back to Ford with his board. 
It was a large one, several inches thick, 
and weighed all of seventy-five pounds. 
He gave me advice—much of it. He had 
had no one to teach him, and all that he 
had laboriously learned in several weeks 
he communicated to me in half an hour. 
I really learned by proxy. And inside 
of half an hour I was able to start 
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myself and ride in. I did it time after 
time, and Ford applauded and advised. 
For instance, he told me to get just so 
far forward on the board, and no farther.” 
But I must have got some farther, for 
as I came charging in to land that 
miserable board poked its nose down to 
bottom, stopped abruptly and turned a 
somersault, at the same time violently 
severing our relations. I was _ tossed 
through the air like a chip and buried 
ignominiously under the down-falling 
breaker ; and I realised that if it hadn’t 
been for Ford I’d have been disem- 
bowelled. That particular risk is part of 
the sport, Ford says. Maybe he'll have 
it happen to him before he leaves 
Waikiki, and then, I feel confident, his 
yearning for sensation will be satisfied for 
a time. 


A Life in Danger. 


Ford taught me more. “ Imagine your 
legs a rudder,” he said. “Hold them close 
together, and steer with them.” A few 
minutes later I came charging in on a 
comber. As I neared the beach, there, 
in the water, up to her waist, dead in 
front of me, appeared a woman. How 
was I to stop that comber on whose back 
I was? It looked like a dead woman. 
The board weighed seventy-five pounds, 
1 weighed a hundred and sixty five. The 
added weight had a velocity of fifteen 
miles per hour. The board and I consti- 
tuted a projectile. I leave it to the 
physicists to figure out the force of the 
impact upon that poor tender woman. 
And then I remembered my guardian 
angel, Ford. “Steer with your legs!” 
rang through my reeling consciousness. 
I steered with my legs, 1 steered <harply, 
abruptly, with all my legs and with all 
my might. The board sheered around 
broadside on the crest. Many things 
happened simultaneously. The wave 
gave me a passing buffet—a light tap, as 
the taps of waves go, but a tap sufficient 
to knock me off the board and smash me 
down through the rushing water to 
bottom, with which I came in violent 
collision, and upon which I was rolled 
over and over. I got my head out for a 
breath of air, and then gained my feet. 
There stood the woman before me. 1 
felt like a hero: I had saved her life. 
And she laughed at me. It was not 
hysteria, She had never dreamed of her 
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danger. Anyway, I solaced myself, it 
was not I, but Ford, that saved her, and 
I didn’t have to feel like a hero. And 
besides, that leg-steering was great. In 
a few minutes more of practice I was 
able to thread my way in and out past 
several bathers, and to remain on top of 
my breaker instead of going under it. 

*'To-morrow,” Ford said, “‘ I am going 
to take you out into the blue water,” 

I looked seaward where he pointed, 
and saw the great smoking combers that 
made the breakers I had been riding look 
like ripples. I don’t know what I might 
have said had I not recollected just then 
that I was one of a kingly species. So 
all that I did say was, “ All right—Tll 
tackle them to-morrow.” 

The water that rolls in on Waikiki beach 
is just the same as the water that laves the 
shores of all the Hawaiian Islands ; and 
in ways, especially from the swimmer’s 
standpoint, it is wonderful water. It is 
cool enough to be comfortable, while it 
is warm enough to permit a swimmer to 
stay in ali day without experiencing a 
chill. Under the sun or the stars, at high 
noon or at midnight, in midwinter or in 
midsummer, it does not matter when, it is 
always the same temperature—not too 
warm, not too cold, just right. It is 
wonderful water, salt as old ocean itself, 
pure, and crystal-clear. When the nature 
of the water is considered, it is not so 
remarkable, after all, that the Kanakas 
are one of the most expert of swimming 
races. 





Triumph at Last. 


So it was, next morning, when Ford 
came along, that I plunged into the 
wonderful water for a swim of indetermi- 
nate length. Astride of our surf-boards, 
or, rather, flat down upon them on our 
stomachs, we paddled out through the 
kindergarten where the little Kanaka 
boys were at play. Soon we were out in 
deep water, where the big smokers came 
roaring in. ‘The mere struggle with them, 
facing them and paddling seaward over 
them and through them, was sport enough 
in itself. One had to have his wits about 
him, for it was a battle in which mighty 
blows were struck on one side, and in 
which cunning was used on the other 
side—a struggle between insensate force 
and intelligence. I soon learned a bit. 
When a breaker curled over my head, for 





a swift instant I could see the light of 
day through its emerald body ; then down 
would go my head, and I would clutch 
the board with all my strength. Then 
would come the blow, and to the on- 
looker on shore I would be blotted out. 
In reality the board and I would have 
passed through the crest and emerged in 
the respite of the other side. I should 
not recommend those smashing blows to 
an invalid or delicate person. ‘There is 
weight behind them, and the impact of 
the driven water is like a sand-blast. 
Sometimes one passes through half a 
dozen combers in quick succession, and 
it is just about that time that he is liable 
to discover new merits in the stable land 
and new reasons for being on shore. 

Out there, in the midst of such a 
succession of big smoky ones, a_ third 
man was added to our party, one Freeth. 
Shaking the water from my eyes as I 
emerged from one wave and_ peered 
ahead to see what the next one looked 
like, I saw him tearing in on the back 
of it, standing upright on his_ board, 
carelessly poised, a young god bronzed 
with sunburn. We went through the 
wave on the back of which he rode. 
Ford called to him. He turned an air- 
spring from his wave, rescued his board 
from its maw, paddled over to us, and 
joined Ford in showing me things. One 
thing in particular I learned from Freeth, 
namely, how to encounter the occasional 
breaker of exceptional size that rolled 
in. Such breakers were really ferocious, 
and it was unsafe to meet them on top 
of the board. But Freeth showed me, 
so that whenever I saw one of that 


calibre rolling down on me I slid off 


the rear end of the board and dropped 
down beneath the surface, my arms over 
my head and holding the board. Thus, 
if the wave ripped the board out of my 
hands and tried to strike me with it (a 
common trick of such waves), there would 
be a cushion of water a foot or more 
in depth between my head and the blow. 
When the wave passed, I climbed up 
on the board and paddled on. Many 
men have been terribly injured by being 
struck by their boards. 


The Secret: Non-resistance. 


The whole method of surf-riding and 
surf-fighting, I learned, is one of non- 
resistance. Dodge the blow that is struck 
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at you. Dive through the wave that is 
trying to slap you in the face. Sink 
down, feet first, deep under the surface, 
and let the big smoker that is trying to 
smash you go by far overhead. Never 
be rigid. Relax. Yield yourself to the 
waters that are ripping and tearing at 
you. When the undertow catches you 
and drags you seaward along the bottom, 
don’t struggle against it. If you do, you 
are liable to be drowned, for it is stronger 
than you. Yield yourself to that under- 
tow. Swim with it, not against it, and 
you will find the pressure removed. And, 
swimming with it, fooling it so that it 
does not hold you, swim upward at the 
same time. It will be no trouble at all 
to reach the surface. 

The man who wants to learn surf- 
riding must be a strong swimmer, and 
he must be used to going under the 
water. After that, fair strength and 
common sense are all that is required. 
The force of the big combers is rather 
unexpected. ‘There are mix-ups in which 
board and rider are torn apart and 
separated by several hundred feet. ‘The 
surf-rider must take care of himself. No 
matter how many riders swim out with 
him, he cannot depend upon any of them 
for aid. The fancied security I had in 
the presence of Ford and I'reeth made 
me forget that it was my first swim out 
in deep water among the big ones. I 
recollected, however, and rather suddenly, 
for a big wave came in, and away went 
the two men on its back all the way to 
shore. I could have been drowned a 
dozen different ways before they got 
back to me. 


The Penalties of Sunburn. 


I shall never forget the first big wave 
I caught out there in the deep water. 
I saw it coming, turned tay back on it, 
and paddled for dear life. Faster and 
faster my board went, till it seemed my 
arms would drop off. What was happen- 
ing behind me I could not tell. One 
cannot look behind and paddle the 
windmill stroke. I heard the crest of 
the wave hissing and churning, and then 
my board was lifted and flung forward. 
I scarcely knew what happened the 
first half-minute. Though I kept my 
eyes open, I could not see anything, for 
I was buried in the rushing white of the 
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crest. But I did not mind. I was 
chiefly conscious of ecstatic bliss at 


having caught the wave. At the end 
of the half-minute, however, I began to 
see things, and to breathe. I saw that 
three feet of the nose of my board was 
clear out of water and riding on the air, 
I shifted my weight forward, and made 
the nose come down. Then I lay, quite 
at rest, in the midst of the wild move- 
ment, and watched the shore and the 
bathers on the beach grow distinct. I 
didn’t cover quite a quarter of a mile 
on that wave, because, to prevent the 
board from diving, I shifted my weight 
back, but shifted it too far, and fell down 
the rear slope of the wave. 

It was my second day at surf-riding, 
and I was quite” proud of myself. I 
stayed out there four hours, and when 
it was over I was resolved that on the 
morrow I’d come in standing up. But 
that resolution paved a distant place. 
On the morrow I was in bed. I was 
not sick, but I was very unhappy, and 
I was in bed. When describing the 
wonderful water of Hawaii I forgot to 
describe the wonderful sun of Hawaii. 
It is a tropical sun, and, furthermore, in 
the first part of June it is an overhead 


sun. It is also an insidious, deceitful 
sun. For the first time in my life I 
was sunburned unawares. My arms, 


shoulders, and back had been burned 
many times and were tough; but not 
so my legs. And for four hours I had 
exposed the tender backs of my legs, 
at right angles, to that perpendicular 
Hawaiian sun. It was not until after 
I got ashore that I discovered the sun 
had touched me. Sunburn at first is 
merely warm ; after that it grows super- 
lative, and the blisters come out. Also, 
the joints, where the skin wrinkles, refuse 
to bend. That is why I spent the next 
day in bed. I couldn’t walk. And that 
is why, to-day, I am writing this in bed. 


It is easier to than not to. But to- 
morrow—ah! to-morrow I shall be out 
in that wonderful water, and I shall 


come in standing up, even as Ford and 
Freeth. And if I fail to-morrow, I shall 
do it the next day, or the next. Upon 
one thing I am resolved: the Snark 
shall not sail from Honolulu until I, too, 
wing my heels with the swiftness of the 
sea and become a sunburned, skin-peeling 
Mercury. 


§ 
i 
5 
i 


“Two huge paws enveloped the troover.” (See ~. 339.) 
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STORIES OF A SOUTH SEA BUCCANEER.—IX. 


BY ALBERT DORRINGTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. PAGEr. 


EAR HAYES, 
The Chinaman Kum Sin is due 
at Emu Creek early this month. 


He chartered a bull-headed junk 
from a firm of schooner-breakers in Soura- 
baya. His manifest shows some silk trade 
and fancy notions for the islands. Some- 
where between the garboard strake and the 
bulkhead partition are fifty or sixty packets 
of Indian opium—Government stuff—not 
mentioned in his bill of lading. I don’t 
think you’ve got a chance with Kum Sin 
unless you place him between two cooking 
fires and pile on the wood—and that isn’t 
your way of dealing with the silent, opium- 
smuggling chow. ‘Times are hard, Hayes ; 
pearl is selling at three hundred dollars a 
ton. Kum Sin’s little cache of opium would 
be worth five thousand. Try for it, and 
don’t forget that I expect a commission. 

BARNEY MCKEE, 
TuurspAy IsLanpb. 


Hayes handed the letter to his first 
mate, Bill Howe, and sighed wearily. 
“ McKee’s right,” he said, when the mate 
had finished reading it by the binnacle 
light. “I wouldn’t put a chow between 
two cooking fires. Not me!” 

“You ain’t that kind of man,” agreed 
the mate, handing back the letter. “ You 
had a chance last year, in Samoa, to burn 
down Willy Ah King’s place, and you 
didn’t.” 

“There’s no sense in lighting up a 
Chinaman’s store these times,” grumbled 
the buccaneer. ‘It leads to all sorts of 
unpleasantness.” 

“But you threw a blazing tar-barrel 
into Sam Lee’s trade house at Nukahiva, 
cap’n,” declared the mate, with a sudden 
change of manner. “It was a terrible 
burst up! You never suspected that he 
had dynamite stored inside. ‘The ex- 
plosion turned the Consul’s hair green, 
and we had to put to sea without stores.” 

“We all make mistakes,” admitted the 
buccaneer sadly. “It happened in my 
salad days, when the sight of a Chinaman 
tearing across a burning roof with his 
cash-box under his arm appealed to me.” 

Hayes paced the narrow deck in silence, 


his eyes wandering over the distant sand- 
hills, where the lazy town sprawled from 
the pier to the edge of the mangrove- 
skirted creek. “I’m going to be a better 
man in future, Bill,” he added sombrely. 
‘“No more Chinese bonfires, no more 
vermilion nights. I’m going to try 
modesty and forbearance. ‘There’s no 
sense in yelping round the world per- 
suading mule-headed consuls I am honest. 
No one ever believed me. And if I 
forget to hold up a cargo tramp occa- 
sionally, or bully some poor old French 
gunboat, people say I’m losing my nerve.” 

“They do, cap’n,” nodded the mate. 

“It’s a blamed lot harder to be a 
coward in these parts than it is to steal 
a nine-inch gun from the deck of a British 
cruiser. I’m sick of being brave; one 
of these days I'll run away from some 
blatherskiting, ten-stone German, just to 
show that I don’t value public opinion.” 

‘*They’d say you were luring him into 
a quiet place to raise a hundred dollars 
from him,” added the mate slowly— 
‘that’s what they’d say.” 

“Of course they would,” grunted Hayes. 
“Tt’s a terrible thing to live down your 
reputation. And assuming,” he went on, 
“that the ten-stone German didn’t put 
up the hundred dollars, it would be hard 
to persuade Azm that it wasn’t me who 
had bumped his forehead on the footwalk 
and flattened the kerb with his face.” 

“He’d never believe you, cap’n,” said 
the mate earnestly, “nor anybody else.” 

Hayes brightened suddenly. ‘“ Makes 
me feel good to think that I’ve bumped 
a few nasty heads in my day. Still, I 
intend living a reasonable life in future. 
I'll leave Chinamen alone. [I'll keep to 
my own schooner and give shore-life a 
rest.” 

Three days after the above conversation 
a big, squat vessel, half junk and schooner- 
rigged, hove, like an unclean bird, across 
the mouth of the inlet. She was manned 
by Tonquinese and Malays, lazy-eyed 
rascals, more accustomed to the ways of 
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a swift-sailing prau than the slow, wind- 
shuffling junk-schooner. 

Captain Hayes, loafing on the beach at 
Emu Creek, observed her closely, and 
after a brief survey of her villainous crew 
decided to wait until she was berthed 
alongside the pier before paying his 
respects to her captain. 

Night comes swiftly along the jungled 
seaboard of North Queensland. Darkness 
fell before the vigilant pearling luggers 
and trepang dredgers could hang out 
their riding-lights. ‘The pier was almost 
deserted, save for the solitary customs 
official wandering occasionally up and 
down. 

It was nearly midnight before Hayes 
ventured on the pier. Halting at the 
foot of the junk’s rickety gangway, he 
whistled a peculiar melody familiar to 
every pearl-thief and opium-smuggler west 
of Torres. 

There was no reply from the junk’s 
interior ; her ancient timbers creaked and 
whined as the tide lifted and bruised her 
sea-worn shoulders against the piles. 

“Ahoy there! Anybody aboard ?” 
The buccaneer paused, his foot on the 
greasy gangway, and listened : a prolonged 
snore came from the depths of the 
fo’cs’le, followed by a slavering sound, as 
though a thick fluid were being drawn 
through the stem of a pipe. An oil lamp 
flickered dully under the bamboo stays, 
where cases of fruit and smoked trepang 
lay piled in great disorder. An odour of 
sun-dried dugong lingered in the air. 

Peering for’ard, Hayes was conscious of 
two moon-coloured eyes watching him 
from the heaped-up garbage. The clink 
of a chain broke the silence; a muffled 
snarl seemed to run along the deck, 
while the chain thrashed violently against 
a restraining cleat. ; 

The buccaneer retreated nimbly down 
the gangway, paused a moment as the 
head of a black bear lolled over the 
junk’s. side, watching him intently. 
“Phew!” Stooping suddenly, he picked 
up a piece of ballast stone lying on the 
pier, and hurled it at the moon-coloured 
eyes. 

The chain rattled loudly, but the black 
head vanished with magic brevity. In 
its place appeared the swart Mongolian 
captain, naked to his loin-cloth. He 
regarded the buccaneer with a drowsy, 
inquisitive eye. ‘‘ Wha’ fo you tlow blicks 
at my bear?” he demanded icily. 
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“lo hit him,” breathed Hayes. ‘‘ He 
nearly bit me.” 

“You go ’way un’ leave um _ bear 
alone!” ‘The wrathful voice of the 


Chinese captain fell shrilly upon the hot 
silence. “Him no bitee if you takee 
your legs off my ship. Go ’way.” 

“If you say anything about my legs 
and where they ought to be,” thundered 
Hayes, “ I'll turn your blamed junk into 
a scrap heap.” 

The pigtailed head vanished swiftly 
down the fo’c’s’le stairs ; the chain clinked 
and rattled as though the bear was trying 
to follow the Chinese captain below. 

Hayes returned to the town and entered 
a dingy, half-lit shanty kept by a German 
whisky-seller named Schultz. A crowd of 
divers and shell-openers were playing dice 
over the counter. ; 

Everybody gaped at sight of the 
buccaneer standing in the doorway. 
Schultz wiped the counter and put away 
the glasses with sudden energy. 

“ Boys,” Hayes smiled genially, ‘‘ don’t 
mind me. I’m not drinking.” 

‘There's some champagne at five 
dollars a bottle, cap’n. We'll be glad if 
you'll join us,” said one earnestly. 

“No, boys, not to-night. I’m turning 
over a new leaf. Drinking leads to a sore 
head and only spoils your nerve. I want 
to make the town laugh to-night, boys. 
I want to make it feel innocent and 
young ; I want it to put aside its unholy 
thirst and play with a bear.” 

“Oh, say, bully, you’ve been lyin’ in 
the wet. You’ve seen things walking up 
your coat. Try some whisky; it’ll wear 
off.” 

““My bear won’t, boys. It’s got a 
chain, and it’s fastened to the big iron 
cleat on Kum Sin’s junk.” Hayes re- 
garded the crowd sorrowfully. “1 didn’t 
think you boys would let a Chinese circus 
come into port without providing it with 
some music.” 

The pearl shellers and béche-de-mer 
fishers who ply their calling on the 
northern limits of Australia are laughter- 
less and sullen by nature. ‘The business 
of scouring the sea-floor in quest of shell 
among the giant reef-eels and carpet- 
sharks of Torres Straits is not conducive 
to high spirits and the making of jests. 
But at that moment each man felt called 
upon to display a certain interest in the 
bear chained on board Kum Sin’s evil- 
smelling vessel. 
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“Ef we could get it into the bar,’ 
yentured one, “we could give it beer 
until it made the right kind of noise.” 

“You vill nod pring a pear indo my 
bar,” protested the German proprietor. 
“Td vas nod a licensed menagerie.” 

“Oh, we don’t want to poison the 
creature, _Dutchy,” broke in another. 
“ He ain’t done us no harm.” 

“Tell you what, boys.” Hayes wiped 
his brow thoughtfully. ‘“‘ First we'll get 
the bear, then we'll walk it round to 
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Hung Chat’s gambling den and lower it 
through the roof on to the big table 
where the money is piled. And the man 
who follows the bear will be able to wash 
his hands in English gold and American 
dollars. 

In ten seconds the bar was deserted. 
Outside the crowd collected in a silent 
group and gfokeeded towards the pier. 

** Say, Hayes!” cried some one, “ what 
variety of bear ks it? Not one of them 
Yankee buffalo eaters, eh?” 


“The 
treated nimbly down 


buccaneer re- 


the gangway, pausing 


a moment as the head 
of a black bear lolled 


over the junk's side.’ 














“No,” drawled the buccaneer; “it 
smelt like the black Indian species, the 
sort that roots out honeycomb and over- 
sets jam pots. Now, if we had a beehive, 
boys, we could drop it into Kum Sin’s 
fo’c’sle. You can’t beat a swarm of 
black Italian bees for cleaning out a 
crowd of dirty chinkies and Malays.” 

The pier was almost in darkness when 
they advanced stealthily upon the slow- 
heaving junk. The customs officer 
emerged from the shed _inquisitively. 
*“Now, you fellows,” he said huskily, 
“don’t get fooling with that Chinese 
schooner. It gives the port a bad name. 
I saw Hayes up there not long ago,” he 
added, ‘‘and whenever he’s ashore we 
always want a few extra police in the 
town.” 

No one thought fit to answer, for at 
that moment the bear’s outline was visible 
walking down the junk’s gangway, fol- 
lowed by Captain Kum Sin holding the 
long chain. 

** Steady, lads,” whispered a voice ; “ no 
hustling, or the animal might get one of 
us.” A long trawling-net, belonging to 
some fishermen, hung on the pier rail. 
In a flash it was secured, and whipped 
around and over the bear the moment its 
feet touched the pier. With a scream of 
dismay the Chinese captain scrambled 
back to the fo’c’s’le and vanished below. 

The bear writhed and struggled in the 
double folds of the net as they bore it 
hurriedly down the pier. ‘The customs 
officer regarded them indignantly. “I 
warn you,” he began angrily, “that you 
have no right to forcibly remove anything 
from this pier.” His lantern flashed on 
the black object struggling within the net. 
“Yah!” he withdrew in disgust to the 
shed. “Can't you enjoy life without 
stealing bears?” he cried angrily. “A 
hot night like this, too.” 

The crowd rushed past, yelling insanely, 
while they dragged their unwieldy burden 
towards the town. - 

“ Where’s Hayes ?” ventured the leader 
of the party. “ Haven’t seen him since 
we left the pub.” 

“Must be hiding,” gasped the man 
who held most of the bear in his arms, 
“Funny he isn’t here.” 

The buccaneer waited in the shadow of 
the customs shed until the bear had been 
safely trapped; he watched them cross 
the sand ridge leading to Schultz’s whisky 
bar before venturing across the pier. 


? 
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Then, with an atter disregard for Malay 
kris or Chinaman’s pistol, he clambered 
aboard the: junk and dived into the 
fo’c’s'le. 

In his day Hayes had inhaled the black 
odours of many Sydney and Calcutta 
crimp houses , he had loitered within the 
plague-darkened byways of Madras and 
Bombay ; but nothing that defiles the air 
or sea could equal the rancid warmth 
that floated up from the junk’s fo’c’s’le. 
A tawny light enveloped the hutch-like 
enclosure. Spluttering oil lamps burned 
at each bunk-head, and from the reeking 
interior of each coffin-like aperture peeped 
a bald pigtailed head. Occasionally a 
pair of “‘cooking” needles flashed out, 
turning and rolling the tiny black pellets 
over the sizzling lamp-flame. In the top- 
most bunk squatted Kum Sin, glassy eyed, 
owlishly despondent. Something had 
happened... . 

His eyes slanted towards the intruder, 
and his yellow skin grew luminous as 
polished metal in the hot lamp flare. 

“Why you come here?” he asked 
thickly. 

‘Because I’m a commission of in- 
quiry,” said the buccaneer from the stairs. 
The game is up, Kum Sin.” 

The captain of the junk blinked ; an 
old bullet scar on his right cheek seemed 
to grow livid in the yellow, lamp-poisoned 
atmosphere. ‘‘ You steal um bear. You 
know ebblyting. Why fo’ you worry 
me?” he asked. 

‘The buccaneer crushed forward half 
a pace, like one exploiting an inferno. 
“That opium cache, Kum Sin. You 
know it’s contraband hereabouts. Where 
is it? ‘Tell... don’t blamed well gibber 
like a pantomime frog.” 

The painful silence that followed was 
not to the white man’s liking. He almost 
feared the voiceless Mongolians sprawling 
inside the narrow bunks. They moved 
or turned sullenly as beetles . . . there 
was always a clenched hand pressing over 
the eyes as though to soothe the throbbing 
numbness of the brain. A pair of long 
needles clicked over a blue lamp-flame as 
they roasted and twined a stringy opium 
pellet. One narrow-skulled Tonquinese, 
lying on his side, yawned as though the 
devil of ennui were strangling him. Cap- 
tain Kum Sin yawned in sympathy ; a 
film came over his eyes. ‘ 

“Seems to me that you people aren't 
listening,” rasped Hayes. ‘My voice 



































hasn't brightened the ship worth a cent, 
and I'll swear there’s music in it.” 

Seizing Kum Sin’s ankles, he hauled his 
legs from the bunk, and gently, very 
gently, held his naked soles over the 
lamp-flame. For three seconds Kum Sin 
appeared unconscious of what was hap- 
pening; then... his face creased and 
his eyes bulged. He struggled fiercely, 
but the iron fingers gripped his ankles 
until the flame spluttered and grew dark. 
A drop of sweat fell from the Chinaman’s 
brow. 

“Hi, yah!” he stammered hoarsely. 
“You lettee go. I -speakee.” 

“The buccaneer tossed the heels into 
the bunk ; the flame of the oil lamp grew 
brighter and burned steadily. Hayes 
regarded him, from the centre of the 
fo’c’s'le, hand on hip. 

“Realising that I’m a man of affairs, 
and that the lamp warms the heart as 
well as opium, you will kindly oblige with 
a speech, Kum Sin. I’m waiting,” he 
added sombrely. 

“If I takee one big pill now I feel 
um no lamp-fire,” snarled the tortured 
Chinaman. “What you do then?” 

“Guess I'll put a flame through you 
that will singe the whiskers off your 
soul,” 

Kum Sin rubbed his instep thoughtfully 
with drug-blackened fingers. ‘‘ Opium all 
gone,” he said after a while. ‘“‘ Bear cally 
it away. No use touchee me any more. 
You catchee bear.” 

The beaten tracks of language appeared 
palely inefficient when called upon to 
carry the buccaneer through the first out- 
break of surprise and indignation. Then 
he grew calm and his mind nimble, when 
he remembered the great white blank 
that sometimes sweeps over the minds of 
Chinamen. “ What’s the bear got to do 
with the opium ?” he asked. “ It couldn’t 
take the stuff ashore.” 

The yellow figures, crouching within 
the bunks, smiled wearily at the perturbed 
white man. Kum Sin’s mouth twitched. 

“Him only half a bear. One part 
skin, one part Chinaman.” 

“Oh!” Hayes appeared lost in thought 
for several moments. 

“Half Chinaman, half bear, eh? Kind 
of missing link.” His face lit up sud- 
denly. ‘ P’raps you’ll tell me which part 
belongs to the bear and which to the 
Chinaman.” 

“All bear outside,” grinned the junk 
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captain. “One lille Chinaman named 
Bing Boh inside. Bing makee welly good 
bear. He learn tlicks in Amelican show 
one time ago.” 

“Tf you are going to load me with a 
lot of bear. lies, Kum Sin, I shall have to 
fill the air with a smell of burnt instep. 
I can forgive anything but bear lies,” 
added Hayes bitterly. - 

“Me speakee tluth,” gurgled the China- 
man. ‘Me hard pushed to get opium 
ashore. Custom man sleepee on the pier 
and watchum junk allee day, allee ni’. 
Me lead um bear down pier by one big 
chain. Custom man go sleepee. All li, 
welly smooth. Nobody about. If pleece- 
man come me show him bear in the dark. 
Him no come too close—no feah.” 

Hayes broke into laughter, kicked a 
half-recumbent Malay into the bunk, and 
hurried upstairs. At the pier-head he 
met Ebenezer Wick, customs officer and 
Government representative. 

“Hello.” Hayes led him into the 
shed sorrowfully. ‘‘ About that bear.” 

Mr. Wick felt his hair a trifle ab- 
stractedly and re-lit his smouldering pier 
lantern. “ ‘Ihe poor creature’s been ill- 
used, I reckon. And the sooner that 
crowd of yours understand it the better. 
There’s a resident magistrate in this town, 
Captain Hayes,” he said significantly. 

Mr. Wick’s fondness for animals was 
well known throughout the Gulf, and he 
had often allowed sailors and schooner 
captains to bring dogs and pets ashore, 
in defiance of the Queensland harbour 
regulations. There were times, however, 
when his good nature was imposed upon. 

“I’m in sympathy with the bear, too, 
Ebo,” admitted the buccaneer hastily. “1 
was once a member of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Bears. Yes, 
I’m angry, too, Ebo,” he insisted, “and 
sober.” 

“Well, the bear ain’t hurt no one,” 
continued Mr. Wick sternly. ‘‘ Most 
peaceful animal you ever set eyes on. 
About sundown, Captain Kum Sin asked 
if I objected to him exercising his bear 
up and down the pier and beach.” 

“You didn’t mind, Ebo ?” broke in the 
buccaneer. 

“Why should I? Poor, harmless thing, 
chained up in that smelly fo’c’s’le head 
since they left Sourabaya. I don’t say 


I’m gone on bears, but there’s no extra 
charge in this port for a little kindness 
and humanity.” 
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“And Kum Sin, being fond of bears, 
promenaded it pretty often—eh, Ebo?” 

“Ves,” drawled the customs officer, 
“pretty often: a dozen times, I should 
say. I was having a nap in here, and 
every time I woke I could see the China- 
man exercising his animal. It did seem 
a bit funny at first,” continued Mr. Wick, 
‘but any man who has been on ship- 
board with animals knows how they pine 
to stretch themselves. A man doesn’t 
want an extra big brain to understand the 
poor brutes.” 

“Every time you woke you saw the 
Chinaman and bear strolling past,” mused 
Hayes. “Well, ’'m ” Without a glance 
at the customs officer he dashed from the 
shed towards the township. 

Inside Schultz’s bar he found himself 
peering over the heads of the crowd at the 
naked head and shoulders of a Chinaman 
protruding from the skin of a black bear, 
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“Seizing Kum Sin’s ankles, he hauled 
his legs from the bunk, and held his naked 
soles over the lamp-flame.” 


The bewildered celestial was 
endeavouring to explain the 
situation in pidgin English, 
when Hayes plunged his hand 
into the capacious interior of 
the skin and drew out a thick 
cake of opium wrapped in_ sun-dried 
banyan leaves. 

A dozen inquisitive hands hauled the 
Chinaman from the loose-fitting bear’s 
hide. ‘The inside was rifled and searched 
until seven more cakes were discovered 
within the huge pockets that lined the 
interior, The buccaneer made swift 
calculations. 

“ Eight two-pound cakes a trip—twelve 
trips per evening—make one hundred 
and ninety-two pounds. Opium, the pure 
stuff, is worth forty dollars a pound here- 
abouts. Total, seven thousand six hundred 
and eighty dollars. Not bad for one 
night’s work.” 

The trapped Chinaman = gesticulated 
hysterically. “‘ You no lockee me_ up. 
My master, Hung Chat, send me aboard 
um junk to cally away opium. He buy 
um bear-skin long time now; he makee 
me plactise inside bear-skin until I run 
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Welly goo’ to bling 
You talkee to 


about plitty smart. 
opium ashore, he says. 
Hung Chat.” 

“ He’s only the tool of the big hasheesh 
syndicate at the gambling-house,” Hayes 
indicated the chattering celestial con- 
temptuously. “Every time he walked 
ashore as a bear he made six hundred 
and forty dollars for his bosses.” 

The Chinaman was hurried into a 
back room: Schultz locked the door and 
barred the window securely to prevent his 
escape. 

* Now, boys,” the buccaneer addressed 
the crowd briskly, “I never pretend to 
beat a chow at this contraband game, but 
if one of you will walk round to Hung 
Chat’s gaming house and tell him we’ve 
captured his bear we might persuade him 
to buy it back.” 

“Tl go, cap’n!” cried a_ thick-set 
diver, with rubber-chafed wrists and 
swollen hands. ‘Tl ask two hundred 
dollars for the bear.” 

“Two thousand,” corrected Hayes. 
“Money down or no bear. ‘Tell him if he 
doesn’t hurry up we'll send the Government 
officer round with the bear and contra- 
band in custody.” 

The diver departed hastily, while the 
buccaneer outlined a scheme whereby the 
local hospital would benefit to the extent 
of two thousand dollars after the gang of 
Mongolian smugglers had been forced to 
disburse. 

Half an hour later the diver returned 
hatless and triumphant. He had been 
received by Hung Chat in person, he 
said. There had been a furious scene, 
but the Chinaman promised to pay the 
two thousand dollars providing all evidence 
of his guilt—the contraband and bear-skin 
—were delivered to him within an hour. 

Hayes listened, and pondered for the 
space of thirty seconds. ‘‘We must 
return him his bear, boys,” he said after 
awhile, “‘ but no contraband. Now who’s 
going to be the bear?” he added, glancing 
round at the eager crowd. ‘“ Don’t all 
speak at once. It isn’t often you get a 
chance to play your proper parts in life. 
Who'll climb into the hide and go with 
me?” 

“Tm as much a bear as any man here.” 
Bill Howe edged forward. “ Mind, it’s for 
the ’orspital,” he growled warningly. ‘“ No 
larks, cap’n.” 

Hayes gathered up the warm bear-hide, 
and regarded the mate pensively. “ Bit 
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of a struggle to get your feet in, Bill,” he 
said dubiously. ‘! A man like you takes 
a special size in bear-skins. Wish Hung 
Chat had gone in for a hippopotamus hide ; 
it would have fitted you like a glove.” 

The mate struggled into the hot, hairy 
covering, while the yelping divers buttoned 
and laced it about his head and shoulders. 
Out in the road they stroked and offered 
liquid refreshments to the great four-footed 
shape that waddled and made strange 
noises whenever they became too familiar. 

Hayes led the way. “ Boys,” he cried 
warningly, ‘don’t follow! Keep your 
eyes on that opium pile inside the 
bar.” 

‘The bear followed him along the dark, 
hot road beside the sweltering mangroves, 
where the tide had piled the blue mud 
to the edge of the footwalk. “ Bit warm 
inside, Bill?” Hayes spoke with his chin 
in the air. Nota breath stirred the oily 
waters of the bay. 

“What you said about the hippopota- 
mus hide wasn’t over-civil,” panted the 
bear, “before that crowd of beer-swilling 
shellers, too.” 

“T only meant that a nice steady job 
as a hippopotamus would suit you, Bill. 
You'd hardly expect me to say that you 
could crowd that bulk of yours into a 
rabbit-skin.” 

“T’m doing the ’orspital a turn,” came 
from the hot interior of the bear-hide, 
“or I’d get out.” 

They passed on swiftly. One or two 
trepang fishers, loitering on the beach, 
stared incredulously at sight of the buc- 
caneer tramping beside a shaggy, unwieldy 
animal that addressed him at intervals in 
muffled undertones. 

The house occupied by Hung Chat 
was a low-roofed affair, surrounded by 
close-planted acacias and casuarinas. It 
was the haunt of wealthy Chinese mer- 
chants, who came at all hours to indulge 
in a yen-yen and cook a little opium over 
the silver lamps in the silk-cushioned 
back rooms. 

A small fat Achinese boy in an orange- 
coloured kimono opened the door. He 
smiled at the buccaneer, and led the way 
down a narrow, unlit passage that gave 
out mysterious odours of scented woods 
and perfumed oils. A room with a 
screened lamp and plush-covered divans 
stood at the end. 

The buccaneer entered without sound, 
and nodded familiarly to an under-sized 
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Chinaman squatting on a pile of cushions. 
“Good-night, Hung Chat; nice mess 
you’ve made of it rushing your unholy 
contraband past Her Majesty’s officials,” 
he began. ‘You put a lot of simple 
faith in a blamed old hearthrug blown 
up to look like a bear.” 

Hung Chat sat back and blinked. A 
touch of fear crossed his eyes. ‘‘ Bad job, 
you think, Hayes? I hope you are my 
friend,” he said, after a pause. 

‘*Of course I’m your friend. I wouldn’t 
let any one touch you with a gallon of 
rosewater. Still, I’m afraid you’ve over- 
done it this time, Chat.” 

The Chinaman picked at his_ nails 
thoughtfully. His face seemed to grow 
old and withered; it was as though the 
shadow of a gaol had crossed his vision. 
And Hung Chat, with his silken ways 
and delicate palate, was in no condition 
to face the horrors of a North Queensland 
prison. His manicured fingers trembled 
slightly ; he turned his withered, opium- 
ravaged face to the buccaneer. ‘‘ What 
you think I better do, Hayes? What 
you advise, eh?” 

“Buy the bear—it’s in the passage. 
Two thousand dollars will clear your 
character.” 

‘“Twothousand!” ‘There were screams 
unuttered in the Chinaman’s dozing eyes. 
The skin of his face seemed to warp like 
hammered brass. “ By cli, you cuttee my 
throat, Hayes! You squeezee me to the 
heart.” 

The buccaneer leaned across the divan 
and spoke to the perfumed, slant-eyed 
face. “There’s a gaol at Shark Island, 
where the white warders sit on the wall 
with guns, There are sixteen cells—ten 
of them are filled with kanakas and black 
Arunti tribesmen: you know what they 
are. And don’t forget the hominy, and 
the breakwater you'd help to build with 
your soft hands, and the long-bodied 
water-rats that would prowl over you at 
night. How do you like it, you brain- 
destroying . . . parasite ?” 

Hung Chat crawled from the divan, 
and turned to an open iron safe in a 
corner of the room; the keys rattled in 
his hands as he opened the door. Here 
and there one saw piles of opium cakes 
bulging from the shadows, hinting at the 
nefarious trade in which he was en- 
gaged. 

A cash-box was jerked to the table 
in front of Hayes. Hung Chat opened it 











feverishly, took out a roll of bank-notes, 
and spilled a parcel of sovereigns into a 
leather bag at his side. 

The sudden clinking of a stirrup-iron, 
the unmistakable sound of a horse champ- 
ing its bit outside reached them. ‘The 
Chinaman stood rooted; then his lean 
hand swept over the cash-box convul- 
sively. ‘‘ Wha’s that ?” he stammered. 

Three sing-song words happened in the 
vernacular from an outside room. ‘The 
buccaneer found himself staring into the 
barrel of a carbine. 

““Ton’t move, Captain Hayes. And 
you, Hung Chat, keep your hands down 
—in the Queen’s name.” 

The peaked cap and uniform of a 
Queensland trooper showed in the dark- 
ness of the passage. His spurs jingled 
as he stole half a pace nearer; but not 
for a moment did the short, wicked barrel 
move from its position. 

“T’m sorry you’re mixed up in this 
affair, Captain Hayes.” The young 
trooper spoke quietly, like one certain of 
his men. ‘ This opium traffic is going to 
be put down.” 

The buccaneer swore under his breath. 
The carbine would cover him until the 
handcuffs were snapped over his wrists— 
and then... nothing would save him 
from penal servitude within some filthy, 
fever-ridden gaol... . 

“T’m sorry too, Hennessy,” he answered 


. pensively. ‘‘Sorry that you are going to 


arrest me in company with this—beast.” 
He indicated the chattering, fever-stricken 
opium-dealer. 

A slight, imperceptible movement 
happened within the dark passage —the 
Dantesque shadow of a bear fell across 
the wainscot: two huge paws enveloped 
the trooper, holding him until his joints 
cracked under their fierce pressure. Hayes 
snatched the carbine from the paralysed 
arms. 

“Ef you’re goin’ to make trouble, 
Hennessy ”—the bear stooped over the 
helpless trooper—“ I'll hug the soul out 
o’ ye. We're only playin’, mind; it’s 
all guff an’ pantomime, so don’t start 
squealin’.” 

“T’ll arrest the three of you the first 
time I meet you outside,” choked the 
young trooper. “I'll get you singly.” 

“ Hennessy ”—with deft hands the 
buccaneer extracted a pair of handcuffs 
from his pocket gravely—“ 1 must do you 
the honour first, while my hairy friend 
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passes a cord round your ankles. So... 
that will do nicely.” 

Hung Chat remained half-hidden in the 
shadow of a beetle-covered screen. He 
made no gesture, uttered no sound until 
the handcuffs snapped over the young 
troopers wrists. A long-drawn sigh 
escaped him ; it was as though the shadow 
of Shark Island gaol had lifted. 

* Pon’t—don’t leave me here with 
that Chinaman, Hayes!” ‘The trooper 
rolled helplessly on the thick-carpeted 
floor. ‘‘You remember what happened 
to Cardigan ?” 

The buccaneer halted half-way down 
the passage. He had heard only a few 
weeks before of a trooper being caught 
alone by a gang of Chinese gamblers, 
while attempting to arrest one of their 
number on a charge of murder. ‘The 
yellow men had carried him into the distant 
scrub, where a couple of stout pegs had 
been driven into a nest of furious black 
ants. After stripping him they fastened 
him, neck and heel, to the pegs, and 
quietly departed. A few days later a party 
of miners came upon an ant-ravaged 
skeleton whitening in the sun. 

Hayes pondered a moment, while the 
bear growled something in his ear. 
Returning swiftly to the room, he unlocked 
the handcuffs and ankle-cords, and as- 
sisted the trooper to rise. No word was 
spoken. 

The Chinaman watched the new turn of 
affairs with bulging eyes. Darting round 
the table he gesticulated fiercely to Hayes. 
“Why you let him go? Wha’ fo’, wha’ 
fo’? Why you no hold him like this?” 
He drew his hands together as though 
strangling an unseen enemy. 


Trooper Hennessy bent his head 
slightly. The buccaneer touched his 
shoulder. ‘‘I’m going. Here’s your 
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carbine, and the bear has asked me to 
offer his apologies.” 

Pausing a moment in the passage, Hayes 
looked back at the motionless trooper. 
“You know your business, Hennessy. 
There’s your contraband ”—pointing to 
the piled-up cakes of opium — “ and there’s 
your Chinaman. Don’t say I tied you up 
and allowed a horde of silk-whiskered 
vampires to crucify you on an ant-heap. 
Good-night, Hennessy.” 

“‘ Good-night, Captain Hayes.” 

Hurrying from the silent house, they 
half ran down the tree-skirted road, leading 
to the pier. An unmistakable chinking 
sound accompanied the bear’s movements. 
Hayes halted and glanced at the skin- 
covered head beside him. “ What’s that 
jingling inside you, Bill?” he demanded 
sternly. “ Did you 4 

The mate plunged his hand into the 
capacious folds of the pocket-lined skin, 
and hauled out Hung Chat’s bag of 
sovereigns. “The ’orspital money, 
cap’n. We promised to hand it over to 
the sick people in that fever-trap of a 
buildin’ near the creek.” 

The buccaneer gazed longingly at his 
schooner’s light, riding beyond the break- 
water, and his thoughts went out to the 
white penitentiary at Shark Island. “‘ Bit 
risky hanging about the town after what 
has happened, Bill,” he said, half aloud. 





“The black police will be swarming 
in at daybreak. Don’t you think we’d 
better——” 


“Keep our word to the ’orspital,” 
grunted the bear. “ Mostly sick women 
an’ little black piccaninnies, cap’n.” 

Hayes frowned. “Guess I’m a bigger 
blamed fool than you when it comes to 
throwing a Chinaman’s gold about. ‘We'll 
keep our word to the hospital.” 


And they did. 
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BLOSSOMS blue, you seem like mountain mist 
Down drifted far, 
In that charm’d hour, when night and dawning kiss’d 


’Neath the last star, 

When some soft wind that, straying, came along, 
Just brought you too, 

And left you here where blackbird sings his song 
To blossoms blue. 
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ROMANCE A LA MODE. 


BY H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY L. RAVEN-HILL. 


for Australia. He has a number 

of silly ideas in his head, and it 
is considered by his friends that a study 
of Australian social conditions is likely 
to get them out. What determined his 
relatives to take this step was the unhappy 
affair at Amisande last summer. You 
know Amisande—one of those French 
watering-places that depend on the Eng- 
lish, who fly there to escape their own 
conventions, and make new ones and call 
them French. The natives are usually 
horrified at the exhibition of Island 
manners; and they would probably 
be also angry if they knew these were 
supposed to be French. You know what 
happens at caravanserais such as that at 
Amisande. It is quite like being at sea ; 
in two days the whole place is demoralised, 
and in two weeks chaos reigns—mental, 
social, and ethical chaos. As for con- 
ventions, there are none left; and as for 
rules of conduct, they are made only to 
be broken. Like the Irishman with the 
shillelagh, you break a rule whenever you 
see one. It is part of the game. You 
are living under Donnybrook conditions 
for the time being. And, of course, it is 
very jolly. 

Young Loveday arrived with some 
friends, the Burdetts and others, and it 
was obvious forthwith that he was far 
gone in love for Sylvia Burdett. She and 
Young Loveday made a pretty couple. 
She accepted all his attentions, and it was 
clear to us observers on the first evening 
that if they were not engaged they were 
on the point of being so. He has plenty 
of money, you know, so that was all right. 
Young Loveday was radiant, and Sylvia 
beamed on him. ‘The trouble began on 
the second day. 

Let me explain. The caravanserai 
was tenanted by folk of various habits, 
traditions, genealogies, and tastes. One 
of these was Reginald Hancock, the 
expert son of an expert mother, with an 
income of sufficiency and prospects of 
promise. I don’t think it would have 
mattered in the least if he had not been 
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possessed of either, but, as a matter of 
fact, he was. You know what happens on 
ships and in caravanserais. Within two 
days Sylvia Burdett had sloughed her 
English habits, tastes, decorums, and 
respectabilities, and fallen a victim to 
Reginald Hancock’s prowess on the banjo. 
He played banjo, guitar, piano, fiddle, 
trombone, and cornet indiscriminately 
well, and he first burst on us with a 
corked face, wide collars, rubber lips, and 
a swallow-tail coat, which he swerved 
aside in a taking trick before he sat down. 
He was known as Brother Johnson. 

Sylvia Burdett danced with him that 
evening, flirted with him, walked out on 
the sands, and was gathered up hastily 
by her mother at 11.30 p.m., just 
when we were all beginning to enjoy 
ourselves. Sylvia, I think, was sorry, but 
Young Loveday accompanied her out of 
the saloon on the way to her room. He 
came back, pleasant but distrait, and 
refused to do that trick of his (which we 
had already discovered he was adept in), 
dealing with a walking-stick and a piece 
of cotton. Of course he had seen Reggy 
Hancock at work on the beach. 

You have no idea how jolly a_ place 
like Amisande is on these occasions. 
We had picnic excursions, oysters on the 
sands, boating, bathing, dances, theatrical 
performances, and what not. It has an 
educating influence on the young girl— 
and sometimes on her mamma. 

Young Loveday was not, as a matter of 
fact, engaged to Sylvia Burdett, but it was 
treated as an understood thing, and Mrs. 
Burdett hinted as much in her mild 
way. She was rather a timid woman, torn 
between her fear of the conventions (which, 
as I have told you, don’t exist at Ami- 
sande) and her desire to go with the tide. 
On the day after their arrival Young 
Loveday wanted Sylvia to go for a walk 
with him into the woods at the back ; 
but she refused. After all, there were 
only silly trees and bushes there. She 
accepted Reggy Hancock’s invitation in- 
stead, to play hockey on the sands. All 
the girls joined in that fine sport, and you 
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should have seen them dashing about. 
Old Jervis got pounded on the legs by a 
bevy of them; but he is an old fool, and 
ought to have known better. Young 
Loveday sulked, which only shows that 
he has a lot 
to learn. 
The next 
evening we 
had a splen- 
did masked 
ball. We all 
took off our 
masks at 
midnig ht; 
but, of 
course, we 
knew pretty 
well who 
was who. 
Sylvia went 
as a_ Bac- 
chante, and 
Reggy Han- 


cock de- 
signed her 


dress. It 
was first- 
rate. The 
feature of 
the evening 
was a won- 
derful pas 
de deu Xx, 
which 
Reggy 
called a Pas 
de Calais, 
and which 
he danced 
with Sylvia. 
It consisted 
of a lot 
of kicking, 
and left 
them ex- 
hausted. 
You ng 
Loveday 
left the 
ballroom 
when it was 
half over, 
like a young prig. It is high time he 


got rid of his ridiculous prejudices. 


I do not exactly know what happened 
later, but evidently there was a quarrel. 
You see, when we took off our masks 
Sylvia’s face was found 


to have been 
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painted by Reggy Hancock, who is always 
very clever at those things. And young 
Loveday was fool enough to speak about 
it. So Sylvia very naturally sent him 
about his business. 





Running three-legged races in our bathing-suits on the beach.” 


After that he moped all the next day, 
and the sight of his long face was simply 
sickening. He went to Sylvia, so Edie 
Glover told us, and tried to make it up. 
3ut Sylvia was too self-respecting for that. 

“I fail to understand your meaning, 


an 
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Mr. Loveday,” she said haughtily; and 
“ Rot!” she replied very coldly. ‘‘ Please 
let me pass,” she said distantly, as she 
*went away. But Edie said she told her 
that Loveday was an awful bore, and she 
was tired of his ‘Tennyson and _ things. 
Young Loveday did not give it up, how- 
ever, for he next night tried on the 
silliest trick I ever heard. It was after a 
jolly time we had bathing, and running 
three-legged races in our bathing-suits on 
the beach. We had got to bed rather 
early—about one, I think ; and no sooner 
was my head on the pillow than I heard 
the noise of a guitar going. I sat up and 
listened. It was a beastly row, and a 
twittering sort of tune—not a jolly thing 
like the “‘ Rottenberg Girls” or anything 
of that sort. 





“There was that fool, young Loveday, twanging 
a banjo.” 


“What’s that?” I asked Devlin, who 
slept in the next room to me. 

“Hanged if I know,” said he, coming 
into my room in his pyjamas. “It 
sounds like under old  Flaxman’s 
windows.” 

We thrust open the windows and 
listened, and, sure enough, there was 
that fool, young Loveday, twanging a 
banjo under old Flaxman’s windows. 

“Shut up!” yelled old Flaxman, angry 
at being waked out of his beauty-sleep. 
“Shut up! Zazses-vous / 

Devlin fetched him with a boot, which 
nearly got him, and hit his banjo, and 
all the girls giggled at the windows. 
Next day old Flaxman got hold of him, 
and gave him a severe talking-to. He 
told him that it was not Christmas, nor 
yet the first of April, and those were 
the only two seasons when he could 
excuse fooling with musical instruments. 
Flaxman was very sarcastic, and said that 
if young Loveday would agree to swear 
off till Christmas he had no doubt he 
could get him a decent engagement as 
a * wait.” 

Of course, young Loveday was huffy, 
and when it became known all over the 
hotel next morning we roasted him fairly. 
Edie Glover told us that Sylvia was 
annoyed that he should have made such 
a fool of her; and to punish him she 
flirted faster than ever with Reggy and 
the others. We had lots of fun. We 
all went bathing, and played golf on the 
sands in our bathing-costumes, and Reggy 
bet Edie Glover she couldn’t smoke two 
cigarettes at the same time. She won 
her bet, but she got very white, and had 
to goaway. It wasa great lark. Young 
Loveday sulked more than ever. 

But it was at the theatricals that he 
made the greatest fool of himself. Reggy 
proposed that we should act ‘‘ The Googly 
Goos,” and we had no end of fun re 
hearsing. When it came to the perform- 
ance the whole hotel was in a state of 
excitement. And young Loveday stalked 
the passages with a scowl. 

“Be sure you're not late,” said Reggy 
as we left the girls. 

“Right O!” said Edie. 

* You bet,” said Sylvia. 

It was a rattling good performance, 
and Reggy as the Suffragette was really 
perfect, and I wish George Edwardes 
could have seen him. Sylvia looked a 
treat in her short skirts with babies’ 
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socks on; and Edie scored with that 
song, you know, beginning : 


I’ve got ’em all on for the day. 


After the performance we all had supper, 
and the fun got fast and furious. Young 
Loveday looked on, but he didn’t seem 
to be enjoying himself much. Edie said 
he was glum because he’d just had another 
row with Sylvia. Anyway, he played the 
ass and no mistake that night. It all 
came out of a game Reggy proposed. 
Sylvia got on a tray and he tobogganed 
her down the stairs, and pulled her round 
the room by her golden hair. It was a 
great lark. I wanted to do the same 
with Edie Glover, but she wouldn’t, which 
made me suspect her hair a bit. Young 
Loveday walked out of the room. 

However, it turned out that young 
Loveday went to Reggy later, when the 
girls had gone to bed, and he said to 
him: “ Allow me the privilege of telling 
you you are a cad.” 

“What ho!” said Reggy humorously. 

And then young Loveday hit him on 
the nose, hard. 

They managed to separate them after 
that. But next day young Loveday 
knocked on his door, and said he’d come 
for an understanding. ‘After what has 
occurred,” he said, “you will of course 
marry Miss Burdett.” 

“ Barry !” says Reggy scornfully—“ who 
the deuce is talking about barrying ?” 

‘I am,” says young Loveday very 
quietly. 

“Barry be dabbed!” says Reggy 
irritably. 

“You will at once propose to Miss 
Burdett after compromising her so 
publicly,” commanded the silly young 
fool. 

“‘Cobrobising be hagged,” said Reggy. 
“Tt was only fud.” 

“You will offer the only reparation in 
your power,” said young Loveday in his 
rotten book fashion. 

And then he stalked off. And he left 
Amisande the same day. 

We were all glad, but for some reason 
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“Sylvia looked a treat in her short skirts 
with babies’ socks on.” 


Sylvia was put out. Indeed she was quite 
taken aback, and she snubbed Reggy 


_ openly, and called me an old fool to my 


face. Young girls have pretty manners 
nowadays. And next day a letter arrived 
for Mrs. Burdett, and she wept, and 
Sylvia sulked ; and soon after that they 
left Amisande, which we weren’t sorry 
for, as Sylvia had turned turtle. And 
some other ripping girls came next day. 
Sut that is the reason young Loveday 
sailed for Australia last week. It’s time 
he learned his way about. 














THE FIELDING OF TO-DAY. 


BY GILBERT L. JESSOP. 


T has been dinned in our ears for 
some time past that the fielding of 
to-day has shown an appreciable 

falling off from that high standard of excel- 
lence which one is led to expect at the 
hands of first-class exponents. Whether 
this decadence is real or imaginary is a 
matter fraught with great difficulty, to 
either prove or disprove, as the case may 
be. Cricket grounds in the days when 
the one and only champion was in his 
prime have undergone a change—dis- 
tinctly for the better. ‘The natural rough- 
ness of the out-fielding in those days has 
improved so much that it is unusual for 
ground near the boundary to differ much 
from the fielding area close in. But this 
improvement in the surface of the ground 
has not compensated for the difficult 
surroundings which have sprung up on 
all cricket grounds. In the early days 
a few tents and small bunches of 
spectators would be practically the only 
hindrance to a fieldsman obtaining a 
proper sight of the ball. But now, with 
such excrescences as unwieldy stands and 
huge pavilions, the sighting of a ball is 
a matter of great difficulty. ‘‘ Lord’s,” with 
its colossal pavilion, its hideous mound 
stand, and its dark fringes of spectators, 
presents more difficulties to a fieldsman 
than, I should imagine, prevails on almost 
any other ground in the world. And yet, 
day in and day out, one can see as good 
fielding there as on any other ground. 
A very large majority of catches missed 
result from inferior sighting of the ball. 
The negotiation of a hard catch is 
sufficiently difficult in itself without any 
further handicap in the matter of light. 
“Lord’s” on an off day, when vacant 
seats are prominent and the ball can be 
viewed from a background of white wood, 
is a very different matter from ‘‘ Lord’s” 
on a crowded day of a fashionable match. 
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Then you have the conventional attire of 
black frockcoats mingled with some parti- 
cularly charming creation of crépe de 
Chine, which, although adding to. the 
picturesqueness of the scene, contributes 
more difficulty to the poor fieldsmen. A 
distinct background of black or blue or 
any dark colour one could mention does 
not present the same difficulty as does a 
piebald background. From such a one 
the ball stands out of the black and 
emerges into the white, or vice versa— 
it matters not which—and_ consequently 
it is impossible to get a fair sight from 
start to finish. But from a dark back- 
ground only,at all events, one gets the same 
sighting of a ball all the way. I have 
purposely enlarged on this most important 
subject of the proper sighting of the ball 
in order to show that those most ridicu- 
lously easy catches which do sometimes 
*‘ gang agley ” are very often missed for a 
reason of which the spectator has no know- 
ledge whatever. And to those hyper- 
critical gentlemen who are all too prone 
to condemn a fieldsman for the missing 
of a catch—no matter whether difficult or 
otherwise—I would recommend aa little 
more charity and little less ignorance. 
To show how easy it is for those at a 
distance from the wickets to make mis- 
takes as to what is a chance and what is 
not, I remember an outfield complaining 
as to an easy chance which the wicket- 
keeper was supposed to have missed. 
As the batsman had cut the ball doz on 
to the “ keeper’s ” toe, it was difficult to 


discover where the chance came _ in. 
No fieldsman suffers more ftom the 
“supposed ” missing of chances than 


does the stumper. No matter how im- 
possible they may be, if the batsman has 
snicked one behind the wicket the 
stumper is expected to procure his down- 
fall. ‘Too many of these absurdities 
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are chronicled in the papers, and, as 
a consequence, they create an impression 
that the fielding has been inferior ; 
whereas it may well have been that, 
although four or five chances were not 
accepted, the brilliant attempts to do so 
was proof in itself of fielding of undoubted 
excellence. I have often noticed what a 
difference it makes to one’s estimate of 
the general character of the fielding if the 
unaccepted chances have not been very 
costly. ‘There is no more exhilarating sight 
than to see a fieldsman attempting to 
achieve the im- 
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looks upon the game from only one 
standpoint—namely, that of the personal 
accumulation of runs. Combination may 
be less of a necessity at cricket than it 
is at football, nevertheless it has not a 
little to do with the success of a side. 
If selfishness creeps in, combination 
ceases. Thus it is with the lackadaisical 
ficldsmen intent on the making, and not 
the saving, of runs. ‘lo him the practising 
of fielding would appeal as many precious 
moments wasted from the batting-nets. 
And yet, did he but know it, fielding 

practice is every 





possible, but for 
his brilliant 
attempt to be 
chronicled as a 
“miss” is dis- 
tinctly unfair. 
It was this fear 
of being pilloried 
which once led 
a prominent 
Nottingham 
amateur to duck 
his head when 
a low skimming 
catch came _ his 
way. After- 
wards, when he 
was asked 
“what on earth 
he was doing,” 
he said, “ Well, 
it is not a catch 
unless you get 
your hands_ to 
the ball. I 
didn’t.” It is a 
true story, but 
it is many years 
since that 








bit as interesting 
as net practice. 
It is astonishing 
what improve- 
ment can be 
made of most 
un promising 
material by con- 
stant fielding 
practice. Hand 
and eye begin 
to act in perfect 
unison, and in 
the course of a 
few weeks your 
“wutiee”” 19 
metamorphosed 
into a_ reliable 
cricketer. Tield- 
ing comes more 
or less to a player 
naturally, but 
even the best of 
fieldsmen can- 
not dispense 
with practice. 
It is almost im- 
possible to over- 
emphasise the 








amateur has Photo by Hawkins, Brighton. 
appeared for 6. 
Nottingham. 

The more I see of cricket, the more 
] am convinced that fielding receives less 
consideration at the hands of players and 
spectators than do either of the other 
two departments of the game. This is 
not as it should be. No cricket is dull 
when the fielding reaches the high-water 
mark of excellence, but frequently the 
compilation of a heavy total is not free 
from the charge of dullness. The player 
who regards fielding as something of 
a nuisance—and I know many who 
do—is a poor creature, and one who 





L. Jessop. 


importance of 
this practice. As 
a rule, except for 
a few haphazard moments at the com- 
mencement of an innings or between the 
fall of wickets, it is a negligible quantity, 
and, from the fact of the ball being thrown 
and not #7¢, is not of much consequence. 
The ball comes differently from the bat 
than it would from the arm. 

In regard to versatility, I question very 
much if we have ever possessed two finer 
fieldsmen than A, O. Jones and Braund. 
Both of them are rightly regarded as two 
of our greatest slip fieldsmen, and though 
they may have equals in that position, 
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their superiors have yet to exist. They 
are alike in their methods, both being 
anticipatory—that is to say, they move 
in whatever direction they consider 
the ball may be snicked before [the 
stroke is made. This is_ sufficiently 
difficult from slow bowling, but from 
bowling of the pace of Knox or Fielder 
their anticipations border on second sight. 
Quite the finest slip catch which it has 
been my good fortune to witness was 
brought off by Braund in this fashion, 
In a test match at Birmingham he 
caught Clem Hill at fine leg off a leg 
glide. Such a catch impresses itself more 
on one’s memory than does even some 
historical century in an important match. 
‘There is not a place in the field in which 
you could put either of these players 
without feeling absolute confidence in 
their ability to acquit themselves more 
than creditably—not even excepting the 
difficult and unaccustomed position of 
wicket-keeper. 

George Hirst has made a speciality 
of his position at mid-off, and when- 
ever circumstances prevent his occu- 
pation of it—if I happen to be on his 
side—it fills me with uneasiness. I’ve 
seen him take many great catches in the 
slips, but, excepting Jones the Australian, 
I haven’t yet seen his equal at mid-off. 
As a mid-off he possesses a great advantage 
in being left-handed, for the inclination of 
a ball hit in that direction is to swerve to 
the left after touching the ground, or even 
when in the air. His return is accurate 
and powerful, and the safety of his hands 
admits of no doubt. 

First-class cricket of to-day is a great 
“tie,” consequently the number of 
amateurs who can afford the time to take 
a regular part in it is gradually diminish- 
ing. It was unfortunate for Lancashire 
and England when R. H. Spooner quietly 
dropped out of the first-class arena. Fine 
bat as he undoubtedly was, his fielding 
commanded more attention. As a cover- 
point he was the nearest approach to Syd 
Gregory, possessing that same lightning- 
like return with which the little Austra- 
lian used to astonish us. Spooner 
belonged to the same school of fieldsmen 
as Jones and Braund—the school of 
intelligent anticipation. Always on the 
tips of his toes in the same manner as a 
sprinter, he made ground with that rapidity 
which acts as a check on those batsmen 


with run-stealing proclivities. ‘Truly he 
was a great cover-point. 

We have never been without good-class 
outfields, but in this particular position one 
is inclined to award the palm to the 
Australians. It is not that they are more 
certain in effecting catches, nor are they 
more brilliant in one-handed fielding of the 
ball, but their return is much stronger and 
perhaps more accurate. ‘Their warmer 
climate has all to do with this. Those who 
have been engaged in the mimic warfare of 
test matches in Australia know by their 
own experience that their muscles are more 
elastic—if one can use such a term—and 
consequently have even astonished them- 
selves at the pace with which they can 
throw. Starting our cricket, as we do, in 
the frequently cold month of May, sudden 
strenuous throwing results in one’s arm 
being “thrown out,” and only those who 
have experienced such a feeling can know 
what a painful handicap that is. The 
great majority of our outfields, at one time 
or another, have suffered in this way, and 
consequently, being liable at any minute 
to do so again, they endeavour to spare 
themselves in their returns. The Austra- 
lians have no need to do this, and 
consequently their outfielding is more 
attractive. The most certain outfield of 
late years has been Clem Hill, who is 
a model of imperturbability. Perhaps 
not so brilliant as others one might 
mention, but day in and day out he is 
the safest we have seen for many a long 
day. 

Whenever some new star “ appears ” 
on the firmament, one often hears the 
remark that such and such a one has 
never been known to miss a catch; 
but in truth that sort of “ freak ” cricketer 
has yet to be born. Some one once 
made such a remark to “W. G.,” to 
which the ‘‘Old Man” replied, “ ‘Then 
he can’t have played much cricket,” which 
about sums up the situation. Certainly, 
in my own experience, I have seen every 
one of the finest fieldsmen, at one time or 
another, drop a catch—a catch, mark you, 
and not an impossible chance. ‘To those 
of you who are perhaps a little too ready 
to pour down invectives on the head 
of some conscientious fieldsman whose 
gallant attempt has been unsuccessful, 
I would—in the moments of your 
wrath—ask you to bear in memory that 
statement. 
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Early nineteenth-century Staffordshire jugs, such as are valuable in sets of five, but often bought for little as odd 
pieces. In the centre is a curious china-ware inkstand decorated in colours and gilt ; the pouncet-box will be found 


beside the inkpot in these old pieces, and also, it is said, in some of the modern copies. 


THE DIARY OF A COLLECTOR. 
BY EGAN MEW. 


CONCERNING A HOLIDAY IN TOWN. 


**T digress into Soho to explore a bookstall. 


“THERE is a saying among the 
London dealers to the effect 
that one does better “on the 

stones” than by going far afield. And 

this compliment to the Metropolis, from 
the modest collector’s point of view, is 
well deserved. ‘That London is a roost for 
every bird was, I think, Disraeli’s phrase, 
and it is certainly a market-place for 
every kind of antique. A friend of mine 
who has collected on and off for thirty 
years lives in the heart of the rural West, 
and gives himself a month’s holiday every 
year. For many summers past this 
vacation has been spent in London. A 
cousin in the Temple exchanges with him 
his arid and almost unfurnished chambers 
for the country cottage, with a double 
stable, on the edge of the moors which he 
owns. During the long month of August, 
when all the world is away, my friend 
is the busiest and happiest man in town. 
No doubt the enormous auctions of 

Willi’ Rooms have then ceased, and 

the “great room ” of Christies’ advertise- 

ments no longer echoes to the thousands 
that Messrs. Shadrachheimer, Meshach- 

stein and Abednegoburg pour upon a 

palpitating and delighted market. August 

and September are the months of the 
little men; but after all—where all is 
vanity—there is no great difference be- 
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Methinks I have been thirty years a collector.” 


CHARLES LAMB. 


tween the things that bring thousands of 
pounds sterling and those that are bought 
for shillings. 

Anyway, such things as one of his holi- 
days produced I can lay before you, and 
take your judgment on the point whether 
or no such game be worth pursuing. Before 
arriving at his chambers in town this 
particular collector has prepared in many 
ways for his holiday campaign. He is 
provided with a list of many objects 
which he requires to fill out and improve 
his already garnered harvest; he knows 
the dates for a month at least ahead of 
all the likely sales in London and within 
an easy distance. Tor he considers any- 
where within sixty miles to be metro- 
politan. ‘The list of pieces that he 
wants and sales that he is to attend 
is not very strictly followed; it is more 
the results that these intentions may 
lead to than the things themselves that 
matter. “ My friend is a fearless rider of 
that old-fashioned machine the bicycle, 
and this queer conveyance brings Clapton 
unto the very gates of Clapham, and 
links the outlying districts of Shepherd’s 
3ush with the heart of Bond Street. In 
August I presume the roads are fairly 
free of traffic; in any case this London 
holiday-maker finds them easy enough 
for him to negotiate. He is often to be 
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Some old English and Oriental eighteenth-century porcelains, the harvest of a London holiday. The two teapots 
and the teacup are of Bow, but the other examples, such as the tea-bottles and large mugs with handles, are examples 


of the Chinese ware shipped for European uses about 1750-90. 


seen, with some find resting on the 
guard of the back wheel or packed in a 
basket on the handle-bars, threading his 
way across Holborn and down Chancery 
Lane after a good day’s sport, with an 
air of victory. But, like most collectors, 
he has many failures or semi-successes, 
and gathers many pieces which entail 
much further search before they are 
completed. 


Some Porcelain and Earthenware. 
Such jugs, for instance, as are shown 
in the photograph above the title may 
not appeal to every taste, but of their 
rather rough and _ utilitarian kind they 
are excellent examples. Many of these 
** Mason” and other sets can be formed 


by buying odd ones as they chance 
to come, and then they will be found 
both useful and decorative. Old ink- 
stands area particular branch of collect- 
ing which many follow. ‘The examples 
in eighteenth-century china are extra- 
ordinarily diverse. From the most deli- 
cate and priceless rose-du-Barry Sevres 
in all the European and English porce- 
lains of the eighteenth century to the 
roughest stoneware and _ Staffordshire 
pettery, there are hundreds of examples 
to be found—and all are _ interesting. 
Even those clever copies which now flood 
the markets of men are not altogether 
b6anal—they help to point the difference 
between the work of a hundred and 
fifty years ago and that of to-day. 









































‘The two old mahogany trays are of a type often to be found in indifferent condition ; they repay careful treatment. 
The old copper candlesticks and Wedgwood cake-plates are always useful pieces. ‘Ihe small teapot, with a melon and 
Chinese boy on it, is a Minton example of early nineteenth century, The second photograph shows a group of village 
figures such as have been collected of late years in the cottages of the peasantry—the more enterprising Dutch potters 
are now turning them out very well, with chips and damage complete. 
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CONCERNING A HOLIDAY IN 


Celestial Wares. 


But all collectors love best the Oriental 
porcelains. In this department there is 
still a possibility of romance and good 
fortune. ‘The large quantities shipped 
into this country have been drifting about 
the country houses and manors for many 
generations. Not infrequently whole 
table sets, such as were made for English 
families a hundred and fifty years ago, 
were stowed away in some pantry or attic 
for generations, 
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lector—for the one fixed rule of his 
purchases is that the piece must be 
beautiful and useful. No one can charge 
the village figures with too much of either 
quality, although in the finer examples 
the colours and glaze and the general 
finish of these so-called ornaments is 
really good. It is in this particular that 
the imitations of to-day are so faulty. Side 
by side the difference is very clear, but 
as a rule people do not trouble about the 
matter, and the copies sell by the thousand. 








during which the 
taste for such things 
had died down to 
absolutely its lowest 
flicker. After being 
hidden for some 
time such collec- 
tions have often 
gradually found 
their way to the 
small local dealers, 
and through them 
to London firms. 
The various traffics 
and discoveries 
which they have 
undergone generally 
resulted in fine sets 
being divided into 
many pieces and 
scattered to the 
winds. It is to the 
reforming of these 








Al Delft. 

Another ware 
which is turned out 
in great quantities, 
with all the airs of 
old age and none 
of the graces, is 
the Dutch faience, 
which was origin- 
ally the first Euro- 
pean make to 
reproduce’ the 
Chinese designs. 
The two large plates 
of my _ friend’s 
holiday collection 
show an early 
Dutch adaptation of 
the Oriental Pea- 
cock design. Under 
the brush of the 
European decora- 
tor, the fine feathers 











services that my 








friend particularly 
devotes his holiday 
in Town, where, he 
has told me, he will 
sometimes find as 
many as six or seven pieces, belonging 
to one set in as many different shops and 
sale-rooms in the course of one long 
summer day. But while he pursues one 
particular set of eighteenth-century blue- 
and-white he will happen on chance finds. 


photographed well. 


Casual Bargains. 

The next illustration gives some 
casual, bargains in this direction—the 
village pieces especially being forced upon 
him with two blue-and-white octagonal 
soup plates, which he needed to make 
his number up to twelve. Otherwise the 
rather uninspired provincial figures of 
about 1800-40, which are now readily 
bought, have no attraction for this col- 


The upper portion is intended to show some rather bird 
fortunate ‘‘ finds” in old 


and silver chanced upon during a visit to Town, 


and form of the 


a aS 
Delft, but they have not ~ are ¢ hanged 

Below is a collection of old jewellery Into a vase with 
flowers and fruit. 


Such translations of 
Celestial design were very usual in the 
seventeenth century, which is the period 
of the four examples at the top of this 
photograph, and by no means uncommon 
for the next hundred and fifty years, 
whenever a European felt called upon to 
reproduce—more or less—a Chinese 
design. Below the Delft pieces is seen 
a small harvest of eighteenth-century 
jewellery and a few pieces of silver, 
garnered during the month’s visit to 
Town. Many of the earrings are of 
good workmanship. ‘They represent the 
period of the day before yesterday, 
and were quite démodé until a_ year 
or two ago, when ladies began again 
to wear them and collectors found their 
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upon, and there is not much in- 
formation in regard to his life avail- 
able to the inquirer. But, fortunately, 
some of his most charming work was 
reproduced by such skilful men as 
J. R. Smith and the Wards. The 
photograph here shows “ ‘The C 
sters,” a famous picture in its <a, 
published in mezzotint as a com- 
panion to “The Fortune Teller.” 
‘The young gentleman who is being 
“ rooked” was said to be a portrait 
of George IV. in his early youth; 
and there were some charmingly 
“ soody-goody” verses beneath the 
picture warning the young nobility 
against the vice of gambling. Peters 
is no doubt a painter well worth 
following up—again a little while, 
and his works must be fashionable, 


Furniture. 

Towards the end of his stay in 
Town, my friend’s fancy was turned 
especially in the direction of Georgian 
furniture, and to those picture-frames 
and mirrors which are always so 
decorative and useful. ‘The one given 
here is an example at Morton & 
Edwards’, but it represents two or 





Rousseau and Voltaire. The small busts are of a style 
which Wedgwood introduced. ‘They are probably of Turner 
ware, and are excellent portraits, if one may judge by the 


well-known pictures of these philosophers. Below is a mezzo- 
tint, “‘ he Gamesters,” by Ward after Peters, a short account 
of which is given in the article, 


cabinets appreciated by a new race of 
admirers. 

These portrait busts are a type of curio 
that always has admirers and need not 
wait for the whim of fashion. During 
the eighteenth century especial care was 
given to this branch of pottery, and the 
many portraits which were produced then 
are now collected with avidity. These 
two, Rousseau and Voltaire, are part of a 
long series of celebrities: they begin my 
friend’s collection in this direction, and 
many a long day’s hunting will pass before 
it is complete. 

There has only been one R.A. who was 
also a divine—the Rev. W. M. Peters, who 
flourished like the green bay-tree at the 
end of George III.’s reign. His pictures, 
which varied from the most secular to the Eighteenth-century carved and painted and 
most religious, are not easily happened gilt mirror frame. 
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‘Two corners of the collector's sitting-room as his month's holiday was drawing to a close and his harvest 
nearly completed, 


three of carved and gilded and painted 
wood which fell to him during his stay. 
Some other examples of furniture are 
seen in the next photographs, where it 
can be noticed that a rather crowded air 
shows the holiday among the London 
booths is almost finished. 

But during this month no stone of the 
London collecting world has been left 
unturned. ‘Those vast stores which pride 
themselves on the extensive stocks of 
antiques in and about Kensington have 
not been more assiduously cultivated than 
have the tiny curio shops that come and 
go in our streets. The auction-rooms 
of the West have been carefully studied, 
as well as the more hopeful sales that 
take place far away in Woolwich or the 
places round about Epping Forest. Even 


the costers’ barrows of Farringdon Road 
and the markets near Brompton and at 
Brentford have been ransacked, and the 
stalls that congregate at Caledonian 
Market forced to give forth their very 
occasional treasures. But when the last 
photographs were taken my friend was 
coming to the end of his busy holi- 
day. 

A little later, with his cases packed and 
his banking account slightly depleted, my 
friend will make his way back to his 
country home, to leisurely arrange his 
acquisitions, and to think over the 
aphorism of a philosopher we both know : 
**One’s own successes are due to carefully 
acquired knowledge, energy and patience ; 
the collections, such as they are, of our 
friends, to pure good luck.” 












































Papier-maché tea-tray with painted design of a type which is now being collected. 


On one side is a blue-and- 


white Wedgwood Queen’s ware plate, and on the other a small silver box on stand, the casual bargains of the London 


holiday maker. 














***Read it aloud, so that Charley may hear,’ said Lady Finchley.” 
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LADY FINCHLEY’S REVENGE. 





BY HELEN COLEBROOKE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


HARLEY MERTON was private 

secretary to that rising politican, 

Lord Finchley. Charley liked 

his good-natured, easy-going chief, but 

he was devoted to Lady Finchley, who, 

indeed, had always been very kind to the 
boy. . 

Lady Finchley was young, beautiful, 
and rich ; she had good health and every- 
thing on earth to make her happy; but 
she succeeded in making her own life a 
torment by her devouring, — insatiable 
jealousy. 

Certainly she had some cause for it, for 
Lord Finchley made love, consciously or 
unconsciously, to every woman he met. 
When brought to task by his wife, he 
always declared ‘that all this philandering 
meant nothing at all, and she, his wile, 
was the one and only woman he really 
loved. She, strange to say, did not seem 
to think that this was any palliation of his 
behaviour. If he had fallen in love with 
another woman it might, she declared, 
break her heart, but there would be some 
excuse for him ; but as it was, his conduct 
was as heariless as it was reprehensible. 

It was late autumn ; they were staying 
at Finchley Place, but Lord Finchley had 
gone for some days to London, when one 
morning Lady Finchley came into the 
room where Charley was working. She 
was in her riding-habit, and in her hand 
she held a letter. 

“Charley, has the post 
asked. 

“Tt won’t go for an hour,” he an- 
swered. 

‘I am off to the meet,” she said, “ and 
I want this letter posted. Will you take 
care of it and see that it is registered? I 
did not want to leave it about or entrust 
it to the servants.” 

Charley took the letter, which he saw 
was addressed to his own uncle, General 
Wynter, who lived about ten miles away, 
and he wondered what private com- 
munication Lady Finchley possibly could 
have to make to his austere and respected 
relative. He took the letter, wrote 
“ Register ” on it, put it into the house post- 


All deamatic 


gone ?” she 


a2 


bag, which he then locked, and replaced 
the key in his waistcoat pocket. 

Lady Finchley remained _ standing, 
gazing distractedly at a portrait of her 
husband with an angry, brooding, hungry 
look, that Charley knew well, in her 
beautiful eyes. 

“ No worries, I hope, Lady Tinchley ?” 
he asked sympathetically. 

“Tam very unhappy,” she answered. 
“T hate everybody and_ everything. 
Charley, I do hate being told lies.” 

“Tt is annoying,” he agreed. 

“ Particularly,” she continued, “ silly, 
useless, unnecessary lies.” 

‘Ves, indeed,” said Charley, “ and it’s 
such waste of time and trouble inventing 
them, There are so many occasions when 
one must lie that ——” 

“Oh, Charley, what an admission !” 
she exclaimed, smiling. 

“Oh, come!” he said.‘ Think of the 
six hundred and seventy inquisitive M.P.’s 
all wanting to know all sorts of inconvenient 
and unnecessary things. If one did not 
put them off with a little prevarication, 
where on earth would the Government 
be?” 

“ T wasn’t thinking of the Government,” 
she remarked candidly. 

“Well, I hope you will have a real 
good day: things always look ever so 
much brighter after a good day’s hunting.” 

“Perhaps so,” she answered absently. 
“ Well, Charley, promise me not to forget 
my letter ; it’s important.” 

“T won't forget it,” he answered ; and 
she left him to his work. 

She had not been gone ten minutes 
when in upon Charley burst his cousin, 
Claire Wynter. 

General Wynter, a stern, hard, con- 
scientious, puritanical man, had brought 
up his only daughter extremely strictly. 
The training had not, perhaps, been over- 
successful, for a more flighty, feather- 
brained, frivolous young woman than 
Claire Wynter did not exist. She was 
extremely pretty, and Charley was very 
fond of her, and much envied Mark 
Bellewes, the lucky young man to whom, 
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lately, she had become engaged. She 
arrived flurried andbreathless, and Charley 
welcomed her warmly. 

“Tam so glad to see you, dear Claire! 
You have come over early !” 

“Yes! I motored over early to try to 
catch Lady Finchley in.” 

‘She has just gone out,” he answered, 
and he was not sure whether Claire was 
disappointed or relieved to hear it. 

**But—did she not leave a letter for 
me? I mean a letter for me to take to 
father ?” she asked. 

‘She left a letter, but told me to post 
it,” he answered, innocently falling into 
the trap. 

“Tf it’s not posted, give it to me,” said 
the girl: “it will arrive sooner, and I 
believe it’s important.” 

The ingenuous Charley opened the bag, 
took out the letter, looked at it and 
hesitated. 

“She particularly told me to send it by 
registered post,” he said. 

** Oh, give it tome!” exclaimed Claire ; 
and something in her voice awoke 
Charley’s suspicions. 

“No—I will post it!” he answered, 
and replaced the letter in the postbag. 

Claire looked at him and could not 
conceal her agitation. 

“Oh, Charley! give me the letter. 
I am in such trouble, and you must help 
Mie,” =. 

“What is it, dear?” he asked sympa- 
thetically. 

“Listen! Father and I met Lady 
Finchley yesterday at luncheon at the 
Wares’, and she was quite rude to me. 
Father—you know how huffy he is—took 
us both aside and asked her what she 
meant by not treating his daughter civilly ! 
She looked at me as if I was a toad and 
said that I would be able to explain it 
to him. Of course I pretended not to 
understand.” 

*“* Pretended ?” asked Charley quickly. 

“Yes! I guessed at once what was 
up. Father grew more angry, and she 
turned on him and said that he ought to 
havebrought me upbetter, and she objected 
to the style of my letters to her husband, 
and explained that she had found one in 
the pocket of a blotting-book, and I got 
flurried and said that I had never written 
any letters that mattered at all, and father 
took my part, and then she said, icily, that 
she would send father the letter and he 
could judge for himself.” 
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“ But did you write it ?” 

“Ves, E did,” said. Claire. “I can’t 
think why I was so silly! Oh! Charley, 
why was writing ever invented ?” 

“ T can’t think,” said Charley : “ it seems 
so unnecessary in these days of telephones 
and thought-reading and wireless tele- 
graphy, and what not. But what was in 
the letter ?” 

**Oh, Charley, you can imagine: the 
usual nonsense! You know what a silly, 
flirtatious way Harry Finchley has, and 
six months ago we met in a country-house 
and he started making love to me, and it 
amused me-—-there’s the truth. But there 
was no harm in it-—it was only a joke on 
both sides !” 

“Only Lady Finchley doesn’t see the 
joke ?” Charley suggested. 

“No! horrid, jealous cat!” 

“ She isn’t a cat,” he said staunchly. 

Oh, of course you stick up for her, 
because you’re a man and she’s beautiful ; 
but I don’t believe for a moment that she 
only read the letter, as she pretends, 
because she thought it was addressed to 
her! As if I would ever begin ‘ Dear old 
Darling’ to her!” 

“Do you mean to say that is how you 
addressed Lord Finchley ?” asked Charley 
severely, P 

“T expect so,” she answered un- 
blushingly : ‘“ why I did it 1 can’t think— 
I never liked him one bit ; and the worst 
of it is that the letter looks worse for me 
than for him, because I remember asking 
him why he never answered me, and so 
on. It seems as though JZ had _ been 
making the advances, when it was just 
other way on—only he said letters were 
a mistake. If there is a row he will come 
out all right!” 

“You bet he will,” said Charley, half 
contemptuously and half admiringly. 
“He’s so clever he will wriggle out of 
anything !” 

“As for me,” she continued, “ father 
will never forgive me. He will think it 
his duty to put the whole case before 
Mark, and when father gets an idea of 
duty in his head wild horses will not stop 
him. I love Mark distractedly—I never 
cared for any one before! But he is as 
jealous as Lady Finchley herself ; he will 
break it all off, and never forgive me, 
either. Oh, Charley! you must help 
me. Unlock the bag again, and give me 
back her—my own letter !” 

‘Claire! how can you suggest such a 
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dishonourable thing !” Charley exclaimed 
fiercely. 

* You only think of your own paltry 
honour, when all my happiness is at 
stake !” 

“Tamper with her letter! How can 
you ask me to do such a thing ?” 

“Don’t open it, Charley, burn it—that’s 
all I ask, and tell her you destroyed it by 
mistake !” 

“Tt’s so likely that she would believe 
me—particularly if she learns that you 
have been here! She will be furious, 
and tell Lord Finchley that ’ve meddled 
with her letters—I know him. ‘Torpacify 
his wife he’d say or do anything. T’ll be 
the sop chucked to Cerberus. I shall 
get fired and mortally offend Lady Finch- 
ley, who has been so kind to me, and 
do a mean, dishonourable thing into the 
bargain.” 

Claire changed her tactics, and began 


sobbing—to Charley’s great dismay. 
“Oh, Charley, Charley!” she cried, 


“you used to be my best friend, and I 
don’t believe now that you are a bit fond 
of me.” 

“Oh, don’t cry, Claire ! I am very, very 
fond of you, but I am very fond of Lady 
Finchley too,” he said distractedly. ‘In 
fact, if it comes to that, I love you both 
dearly.” 

“Then why won’t you help me? Why 
is my whole life to be ruined all because 
of one silly letter written to a careless 
fool? Help me, Charley.” 

“Oh, Claire, ask me anything but 
that!” he cried. “If it will give the 
slightest comfort, I'll chuck my post and 
tell the fool what I think of him, and 
then I'll smash him up into little bits to 
please you both.” 

“Much good that would do me, or his 
loving wife either. It would only make 
matters a thousand times worse. Charley, 
look here: forget that I told you 
anything ; just give me the letter to give 
to father as you were on the point of 
doing just now. Do, Charley, darling! 
and, if you prefer it, I will burn it before 
your eyes. Besides, I called her a cat just 
now, but I don’t believe that she’s a bad 
sort when she’s not in her tantrums. She 
does not know father as we do, and in a 
few days she would be sorry that she 
had sent him the letter and made me 
miserable for life ; for I tell you, Mark 
would never forgive me, and you would 
never forgive yourself either. Oh, Charley ! 
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it’s so easy, so easy for you, and we would 
all thank you.” 

Charley hesitated. Claire was right. 
Lady Finchley had a violent temper, 
but was not ungenerous. She might later 
repent her rash, jealous revenge. She 
perhaps did not know General Wynter’s 
character, and might not want to ruin 
the girl’s happiness because of a silly 
flirtation, for, without doubt, Charley 
believed that all Claire’s happiness hung 
in the balance. On the other hand, a 
letter is a sacred thing! 

Charley looked at the letter-bag and 
hesitated—he loved Claire; but was it 
not possible that even now she was 
not telling him the whole truth? ... 

Claire read the hesitation in his eyes. 

*“ Remember, Charley, it is really my 
letter,” she repeated. 

He took the letter 
at it. 

He who deliberates is lost. Charley 
held the letter in his hand and pondered, 
and hesitated, and looked at it again; 
but while he stood there, uncertain and 
vacillating, Claire, quick and prompt, 
sprang forward and snatched the letter 
from his irresolute fingers. 

“Hooray! I’ve got it!” she cried in 
triumph. 

Charley turned scarlet. 


out and looked 


“Claire! how 


dare you!” he cried furiously ; “ give it 
me back at once.” 
“Not I!” she answered, and she 


looked at the grate, and regretted that 
there was no fire; “and now, Charley, 
dear, I'll say ta-ta. Thank you so much 
for helping me.” 

But Charley was not going to let her 
escape so easily. Swiftly, in his turn, 
he ran to the door, locked it, and put 
the key in his pocket. 

“No, my dear! you don’t go till you 
give me back my letter,” he said. 

“Open the door, Charley; don’t be 
silly and childish.” 

Charley smiled sweetly, but did not 
answer. 

“Charley, I must go! I can’t stop 
here all day! What will the chauffeur 
think ? and what also will the butler or 
the footman think if they come here and 
find the door locked ?” 

“Darling! I don’t care a damn what 
all the chauffeurs, butlers, and footmen 
in the universe think. I keep the key 
till you give me back the letter.” 

** T’ll tear it to pieces first.” 
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“Tf you do then you'll stop here all 
day; and when Lady Finchley comes 
back, won’t there be the hell of a row!” 
“Charley, you horrid pig! for tup- 
pence I’d box your ears.” 

“Do, my pet! How pleasant this is, 
and how it brings back the dear old days 
of our childhood !” 

They were both so absorbed in the 
excitement of their quarrel that they did 
not notice the whiz of a motor coming 
up to the door, neither did they notice 
the sound of footsteps along the passage 
—and then some one tried to open 
the door. 

“Hullo! who’s there,” Charley asked 
sharply, putting his finger to his lips. 

“It’s me,” answered a female voice, 
“but the door’s locked.” 

* Lady Finchley !” he gasped. 

The boy and girl gazed blankly at each 
other, and it would have been difficult to 
say which looked the more embarrassed. 

“T’ll get rid of her in a second!” he 
whispered, and while Claire, swift as 
thought, ran and hid behind a screen at 


the other end of the room, he with 
faltering steps went and opened the 
door. 


“Oh! Lady Finchley ! back already !” 
he exclaimed. 

“Ves ; but why on earth had you locked 
the door?” 

“Twas working so hard ....1...I1 
did not want to be disturbed,” he stam- 
mered, 

“IT see!” she answered in_ placid, 
colourless accents, and- her eyes glanced 
carelessly round the room. 

*“T hope nothing disagreeable has 
happened to bring you back so soon?” 
he asked. 

“Poor Joseph was driving so queerly 
that I asked what was the matter, and 
he said his head was burning, and he 
felt he had ‘la grippe,’ so, as the meet 
is a long way off, I thought it was safer 
for him and me and the motor to come 
straight home.” 

‘*T am so sorry you have missed your 
day’s hunting,” said Charley. 

“Tsn’t it a pity?” she answered cheer- 
fully ; but, strange to say, in spite of her 
disappointment all traces of care and ill- 
temper had vanished from her beautiful 
face, and she now seemed all smiles and 
good humour. 

“ Did you want anything in particular ? ” 
he asked timidly. 
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“ Nothing in particular—only to talk 
to you,” she answered. 

Charley sat down resolutely at the 
table, and began to write as though for 
dear life. 

*T am very, very busy,” he said. 

“Don’t let me disturb you,” she re- 
marked, and settling herself down in an 
armchair she took up a newspaper. 

Charley wrote, and looked at her de- 
spairingly between whiles. It’s not an 
easy thing to tell a woman to be gone, 
particularly if she is in her own house. 

She glanced at the news. ‘ Another 
new farcical comedy at the Empress,” 
she observed casually. 

“Indeed !” he replied laconically. 

“Well! I call it new, but it seems 
nothing but a réchauffé of good old 
Palais Royal situations and characters. 
Agreeable, mendacious husbands, and 
ridiculous, jealous wives, and people run- 
ning up and downstairs, and slipping in 
and out of cupboards, and hiding behind 
screens.” She paused, and Charley turned 


scarlet, and locked up quickly . but 
no... her voice and manner were 
absolutely calm and unsuspecting. In 


fact,” she concluded, ‘all the stupid old 
business that has done duty since the 
days of Sheridan, and of which I should 
have thought that people might be getting 
weary . even on the stage.” 

Charley did not answer. He looked 
at the clock and saw that shortly the 
servant would be coming for the post-bag, 
and then He felt desperate. 

““Lady Finchley,” he said, “1 hope 
you won't think me rude, but—somehow 
I really cannot work when you are here.” 

She looked up astonished. ‘ Why 
not ?” she asked. 

“T don’t know, but—somehow when 
you sit there—I feel—I feel—I can’t think 
of anything but—but you.” 

‘My dear Charley!” she exclaimed, in 
amazement, “ since when have I had this 
strangely disturbing effect on your com- 
posure P” 

“Oh, dear Lady Finchley,” he implored, 
“do leave me just for a quarter of an 
hour, and then I could finish my work.” 

“Tt seems to me,” she answered severely, 
“that you have left your work till the last 
minute. Has not the post gone yet ?” 

“No—not yet,” and he felt that, as 
their eyes met, he grew crimson. 

“Then, Charley,” she said, “just give 
me back my letter.” 




























The blow had fallen, 

“ What—what letter ?” he stammered. 

“Oh, Charley! the letter to your 
uncle !” 

“Lady Finchley, I am afraid you will 
be very angry—but—there was an oppor- 
tunity and—I gave the letter to a mes- 
senger to take to Uncle Phillip.” 

“T see,” she said quietly, but in a tone 
he did not quite like ; “ you thought this 
trusty messenger was safer than the post. 
But why should I be angry ?—as long 
as the letter arrives.” 

His heart sank, for, surely, the letter 
would never arrive. 

“But I must tell you,” he continued, 
“a most unlucky thing happened—I am 
afraid the letter accidentally—fell into 
the fire and was burnt.” 

She looked at the fireless grate, and then 
she looked at him. 

“ How very curious!” she remarked 
icily. 

“ T mean—I mean it was destroyed.” 

* Destroyed !” she repeated, and looked 
round for the fragments. ‘“ Charley, you 
are not telling me the truth,” she said 
sternly. 

“No, Iam not,” he answered in des- 
pair. ‘The truth is —that I really thought 
—that perhaps you might change your 
mind and be sorry that you had sent that 
letter. Oh, no, Lady Finchley,” he said, 
seeing a strange look in her eyes, “1 
swear, I swear I did not open it.” 

“ How do you know its contents ?” 

“] sort of, sort of guessed them.” 

Lady Finchley gazed at him. 

“Charley,” she said, “I think you are 
wandering in your mind; perhaps, like 
Joseph, you have got the “flu. Don’t you 
think you had better go to bed and take 
your temperature ?” 

“T wonder,” he said feebly. 

“ And I wonder,” she said hotly, ‘‘ how 
long you intend to keep up this silly 
nonsense, and how long your cousin 
intends to remain hiding in that stuffy 
corner. She must be most hot and un- 
comfortable there already.” 

At these unexpected words Claire 
bounced out—but not the humbled and 
repentant Claire that Charley expected. 
On the contrary, she seemed furious and 
defiant. 

“T suppose, Lady Finchley, you knew 
all along I was here ?” 

“Of course I did—I saw your motor 
waiting round the corner. Really, Charley, 
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and you don’t give me credit for much 
intelligence. I must say, though, I was 
surprised to find a young woman with the 
extremely proper views that I heard you 
expounding yesterday locked up alone in 
a room with a young man.” 

“Charley locked the door; he’s an 
idiot!” remarked his ungrateful cousin, 
“and, Lady Finchley—I hate you !” 

“T am so sorry,” said Lady Finchley, 
beginning to laugh. 

“Yes, I hate you!” repeated Claire, 
stamping her foot; “but I’ve got your 
letter, and I am going to keep it, unless, 
of course, you tell that ”—and she looked 
with infinite scorn at her unhappy cousin 
— “to take it from me by main force!” 

“Oh, Claire!” protested Charley. 

“T think that you are rather unfair on 
Charley, who has led. ..so... SO 
manfully for you—perhaps a little clumsily 
—but it was, I imagine, a first attempt ! 
Remember the good old precept, Charley, 
‘If at first you don’t deceive—lie 
he...... Be agatet’” 

Claire was by now nearly crying with 
rage. ‘Lady Finchley,” she said, “ you 
are a cruel woman. If you read my letter 
through——” 

“‘] did not read your letter, beyond the 
first sentences. Do you think that I 
would waste my time reading such 
rubbish ? ” 

“But you saw enough to know what 
my father would think of it!” ee 

“Your father is a very disagreeable 
man,” remarked Lady Finchley medita- 
tively. 

“‘ Not always,” said Clare. 

“He is an extremely disagreeable 
man,” repeated Lady Finchley, “but 
somehow | have a sneaking affection for 
him.” 

“Oh, dear Lady Finchley !” exclaimed 
Charley, who thought he saw an oppor- 
tunity for intercession, “if that is so, 
would you not be rather sorry . . . to- 
morrow... if you sent him that letter ?” 

“You think,” said Lady Finchley, 
looking curiously at the boy, ‘that my 
letter, to which Miss Wynter is clinging 
so desperately, would rather upset your 
uncle ? ” 

“Oh, Lady Finchley, how can you 
doubt it? . . why . . . he thinks no end 
of Claire and if he were to read her 
silly letter... please, Lady Finchley, 
think one minute . . . Claire really did 
not mean anything by it !” 
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But Charley’s words, instead of pacifying 
Lady Finchley, seemed suddenly to fan 
her fury again into flames. “ Meant 
nothing!” she exclaimed hotly. “Of 
course she meant nothing—that’s what 
makes me angry! People like her never 
do mean anything! They ruin their own 
and other people’s happiness, and then 
are as aggrieved and astonished as a 
child who, for fun, pulls a watch to 
pieces, and then is surprised it won't go! 
Love means nothing, jealousy means 
nothing, hate means nothing to them... 
and . . . and what’s the good of talking 
to people to whom nothing real means 
anything ?” 

Claire and Charley both gazed at her, 
silent and astonished. 

“Miss Wynter,” she said, after a 
moment, more calmly, ‘‘ please sit down 
for one minute.” . 

Claire sat down facing her foe, and 
still clasping the letter firmly in her 
hand. 

“ Now,” continued Lady Finchley, 
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do 
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please open and read that letter. No !— 
I am not going to snatch it from you, you 
need not be in the least afraid.” 

Something in Lady Finchley’s manner 
compelled Claire’s compliance. _ First, 
however, edging her chair to a safe 
distance from both her adversaries—-for 
so she. considered them—she slowly 
opened the léter. It was written on a 
large, thick sheet of notepaper, but in 
vain she looked for any enclosure. 

‘“* Read it aloud, so that Charley may 
hear,” said Lady Finchley. 

Claire read as follows : 

‘DEAR GENERAL WYNTER, 

“On second thoughts I came to the 
conclusion that I really would not trouble 
you with your silly little daughter’s silly 
letter, and so I burnt it, and please tell her 
so from me. 

“I hope that you and I will not quarrel 
for life over this ridiculous episode, and 
please forgive my angry words as I shall 
forgive yours. 

“Yours sincerely, 
““EVELYN FINCHLEY.” 


THE HAUNTED RIVER. 


The glittering water rounds the 
ridge ; 
It passes dripping water-mill, 
Or arched and hoary bridge, 
And hark! the plash of oars unseen 
That sounds, the curlews’ calls between. 


B’ shining creek and silent hill 


3y sandy coves the river winds, 

Marked with the print of sea-birds’ feet, 

And banks of golden moss it finds, 
Where spray and pasture meet : 

And lo! a boat with sail of brown, 

Unsteered by mortal hand, floats down. 


A light wind in the hedgerow stirs 
The spindle- wood by __ tide-lapped 
shores ; 
It sighs among the sombre firs 
And stately sycamores, 
And sways the apples’ yellowing fruit 
To music of a mystic flute. 


From cottage gardens comes the scent 
Of lilac and of mignonette, 
But to the waiting air is lent 
A fragrance sweeter yet ; 
And chiming of a silver bell 
Rings upward from the fairy well. 


From mountain stillness, mountain storm, 
By flowery mead and homely cot, 
It ylides above the hidden form 

Of buried Camelot, 
And chants to the enraptured breeze 
The glory of Arthurian seas. 
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From the captain's bridge to the kitchens, electricity is the moving spirit of the 
“Mauretania” and all her rivals. 


ELECTRICITY AND THE MODERN LINER. 
THE WONDERS OF THE “MAURETANIA.” 
BY C. J. CLARKE. 


electricity plays in the modern 

liner and its equipments, but with 
each succeeding ocean greyhound the 
electric giant has been forced more and 
more into the service of man, until the 
last great Cunarders are the embodiment 
of every device which can be worked by 
electricity to save labour. The extensive 
use of electricity on these Cunard express 
turbine steamers provides a striking con- 
trast between these vessels and the liners 
of a few years ago, a contrast as marked 
as is the difference in size and speed. 
Then the saloon and state-rooms were 
lighted by electricity, and there were even, 
in some cases, electrically driven fans for 
ventilating purposes; but that was the 
utmost use to which electricity was put. 
What a 


‘EW people realise how great a part 


fleet. Zhe Cunard Daily Bulletin, illus- 
trated, and containing thirty-two pages, 
receives its news by wireless telegraphy, 
an electric marvel which puts passengers 
au courant with the latest news even when 
a thousand miles from land ; and it is in- 
teresting to note that the first of these 
papers was published on board a previous 
Cunard champion, the Campania, on 
June 4, 1904, a fact which was regarded 
by many scientists, including Lord 
Kelvin, as a triumph of electric science. 
It is quite in keeping with the fitness 
of things that the printing machines of 
the A/auretania are driven by electric 
motors. 

It is probably rather in the safety and 
economy of the ship that the AZauretania 
and her sister ship excel all other liners 

at present 





contrast be- 
tween the 
ship of that 
day and the 
latest giants 
of to-day ! 
Mention 
may be 
made of 
the daily 
publication 
issued on 
these vessels 
and the 
other mail 








afloat. 
Formerly 
the steward 
had to en- 
dure the 


title of 
‘“plate- 
rattler,” or 
‘*dish- 


washer,” but 
now he 
arranges 
that his staff 
shall be 
relieved of a 








ships‘ of the 
Cunard 


The master-clock. 


This synchronises the time all over the vessel. 


deal of the 
drudgery of 
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cleaning the various accompaniments of 
the dinner-table, for these are taken after 
use, in giant stacks, and placed into a 
patent electric vortex washer. ‘The electric 
current is turned on, and the plates and 
dishes can be withdrawn more perfectly 
washed and dried than would be possible 
by any amount of hand labour, so that the 
staff are left free to bestow their full atten- 
tion upon the pleasure and comfort of the 
passengers. ‘This seems an insignificant 
detail to triumph over, but when the 
full complement of the AMauretania’s pas- 
sengers, which consists of 500 first-class, 
500 second-class, and 1,300 third-class 
passengers, is considered, it at once will 
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large enough to keep half a dozen men at 
work, on the old plan, during the whole 
time the ship is at sea. 

It is in these little details that electricity 
shows such an amazing result. For 
instance, it is fairly safe to presume that 
most of the people on board wear boots, 
and one of the greatest labour-saving 
devices is the electric boot-cleaner. With 
those who study luxury and appearance, a 
clean pair of boots freshly polished are a 
necessity, but if they are delayed a long 
while for cleaning one prefers to do with- 
out the last particular polish rather than 
be inconvenienced. On the AZauretania 
boots placed outside the state-room door 

















Adjusting the sounding machine and its motor. 


be seen that the electric dish-washer has 
supplanted an army of workers. The 
saloons and seconds, as the passengers 
are technically termed by the _ ship’s 
people, will use on an average six plates 
at breakfast, and the same number at 
lunch and dinner, and three or four cups 
and: saucers per day, to say nothing of 
glasses and the incidental plates and cups 
for afternoon tea and coffee, served in the 
lounges and smoke-rooms; while for the 
third-class passengers there will be not 
less than twelve pieces of crockery per day. 
Thus, excluding glassware and dishes 
used for officers and crew, there will be 
on a full ship at least 40,000 pieces of 
crockery to be dealt with daily, a number 





are quickly returned from the boot- 
cleaner’s cabin, where electricity drives 
brushes at an unheard-of speed, easily 
cleaning and polishing 1,500 pairs per day. 
There are probably no more luxurious 
state-rooms and saloons in the world than 
those on these latest ocean ‘ cracks,” and 
on the handsome mantelpieces, etc., fifty 
clocks warn the travellers of the flight of 
time, yet, with the exception of the electric 
connection with the standard clock in a 
cabin on the captain’s bridge, these clocks 
have no works, the whole of them being 
synchronised and regulated to the smallest 
fraction of a second by electric connection 
with the master-clock. 
The absolute luxuries of the passenger 
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Electric signal on the bridge. 


This shows whether orders given to the engineers are 


carried out. 


are not the only details, though, which are 


controlled by the 
unknown giant of 
electricity, for the 
ship’s cook is assisted 
in every detail by 
electrical appliances. 
The bread eaten on 
board + is manufac- 
tured by an electric 
dough - mixer, which 
manipulates upwards 
of 2,500 pounds of 
flour daily, the flour 
being carried in the 
ship’s stores in barrels 
of 200 pounds each. 
Eggs, again, are used 
on the Zauretania 


to the number of some 4,000 per day, 














Boot-cleaning by electricity. 





Electric cranes for baggage. 


The weights they lift are enormous. 


and these are fried, boiled, poached, or 


made into exquisite 
omelettes; and _ al- 
though electricity is 
not yet applied to all 
these processes of 
cooking, the electric 
egg-boilers deal with 
upwards of 1,000 
eggs per day. All 
the cook has to do 
is to place the eggs 
in little buckets 
suspended over caul- 
drons of boiling 
water, and when the 
current is turned on 
the eggs are dipped 
into the water and 


allowed to remain the requisite time for 























Electric kneader for dough. 





Electric machine for cutting sandwiches and bacon. 
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perfect cooking, and then, without any 
effort on the part of the cook, they are 
drawn from the water and remain sus- 
pended in their wire baskets, ready to 
be taken by the army of stewards to the 
waiting passengers, an electric bell ring- 
ing to announce that the eggs have been 
cooked for the time at which the machine 
was set. 

Stowed away in an insignificant corner 
of the ship’s kitchen is a machine resem- 
bling a planing machine, which is driven by 
electricity, and which is capable of slicing 
bread, bacon, or any other material into 


So far the actual comfort and feeding of 
the passengers has alone been dealt with, 
but the electric fairy is also an ever- 
present guardian of their safety and con- 
venience. Of course until one has been 
over such an enormous floating palace as 
the Mauretania the necessity for a com- 
plete and perfect telephone system is not 
immediately apparent; but when one 
considers that the extreme distance from 
bow to stern of this boat is 790 feet, the 
convenience of telephonic communication 
can be more readily appreciated, hence 
the company have installed a_ perfect 


























Duplex indicator on the navigating bridge. 


This shows at a glance whether the signal lights are burning, 


and the horn sounds if any one of them is extinguished. 


30,000 slices per day; and this machine 
alone, while supplying a perfectly cut and 
fresh supply of sandwiches and slicing off 
rashers of bacon unvarying in thickness, 
displaces men who would otherwise be 
required to perform the work, and that 
very imperfectly perhaps. 

‘lhe head cook presses electricity into 
his service in yet another particular. 
‘The enormous joints of prime meat which 
are daily cooked on board have simply to 
be spitted in the ovens and the ovens 
closed, the magic current applied, and the 
cooking joints are turned at the required 
rate on electric jacks, which are surrounded 
by clear fires, 


A telephone switch-board. 
The electric installation on board the Afauretania is on 
the scale of a town of 100,000 inhabitants. 


system of telephones, by which it is 
possible to communicate from the most 
remote parts of the ship. The officers’ 
and captain’s quarters and the principal 
state-rooms are all provided with tele- 
phones, and when the ship is alongside 
the Liverpool landing stage her tele- 
phones are connected with the trunk 
lines, so that a passenger can from his 
own state-room exchange farewells with 
London, Manchester, or Paris. 

Again, the loading and preparing for 
departure on a vessel which has to receive 
such enormous quantities of passengers’ 
baggage is facilitated to a degree which it 
is difficult for a landsman to understand, 
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by the electric 
cranes, which 
handle a consider- 
able portion of 600 
tons of baggage, 
which is stowed 
aboard for each 
journey across the 
Herring Pond. 
Then, in addition, 
there is a “creeper” 
or elevator working 
on the principle of 
the grain elevator, 
which is used to 
convey baggage 
from the Liverpool 
landing stage to 
the ship, and vice Dish-washing by electricity. 














versa. Our text shows how 40,000 pieces of crockery come to be used on board a single liner. 
The captain’s 

bridge, which is in itself a little palace, the safety of the ship, for it controls the 
water-tight doors, which 
can be closed in a few 
seconds from the bridge 
should disaster unfortun- 
ately overtake the great 
liner. Immediately be- 
hind the operator on this 
instrument is a model of 
the ship, dotted in various 
places by tiny electric 
lights, so that the officer, 
having had the indicator 
placed to “shut,” can 
Knife-cleaner electrically driven. switch on an electric cur- 
rent; and should by any 
is replete with many electrical devices, mischance one of the doors have failed 
which combine to 
make the A/aure- 
tania one of the 
safest ships afloat. 
Standing amongst 
the ship’s regula- 
tors and standard 
compasses is a 
device similar in 
size to the 
ordinary auto- 
matic machine, 
with a lever which 
can be put from 
the word “open” 
to the simple 
position over the 
word “shut ” ; yet 
this one little hand 


instrument adds a An electric calculator arranges to a nicety that each is boiled to suit the individual 
hund redfold to taste, and a bell rings to announce when the egg is done. 
































A thousand eggs are boiled daily. 
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to act, its dereliction of duty will be 
immediately shown by the lighting of a 
tiny red lamp on the model in the exact 
position of the door which has failed to 
answer to the lever from the bridge. 

On the opposite side of the captain’s 
bridge is another device surmounted by a 
horn similar to the familiar motor horn, 
and this has a check light for each of the 
various ship’s lights employed, and shows 
the exact state of every light, from the 
port and starboard 
light, forty feet 
from the _ bridge, 
to the mast-head. 
light, over one 
hundred and thirty 
feet away; and 
should, by any 
chance, any of 
these lights, which 
are so essential to 
the safety of the 
ship, fail to show 
its warning glare 
across the waters, 
the fact is immedi- 
ately signalled by 
the electric fairy 
to the  captain’s 
bridge by a blast 
on the horn, and 
the officer in charge 
has only then to 
refer to the model, 
when he can 
immediately detect 
the particular light 
which is_ delin- 
quent. 

The very air 
breathed by the 
inhabitants of the 








winter or in the summer. Further, he 
has an absolute guarantee that a con- 
tinual supply of fresh ozone-charged air is 

continually circulating through the ship. 
Not only are the officers and the pas- 
sengers waited on by the invisible electric 
assistant, but even the crew have their 
share of help from this marvellous power, 
for the ship’s “lead,” which it is necessary 
to use when approaching the land, is 
drawn aboard ship after having been paid 
out, by a tiny yet 








effective electric 
winch, which un- 
ostentatiously per- 
forms the work of 
many heaving and 
perspiring seamen. 

The actual de- 
tails in which 
electricity is used, 
and the enormous 
amount of work 
undertaken by the 
power, is only the 
veneer overlying 
astounding figures 
regarding the 
amount of  elec- 
tricity generated 
and used on board 
the modern, one 
might almost say, 
“electric” liners. 
If we take the case 
of the Aauretania, 
on which our 
illustrations were 
taken, the electric 
installation is 
amazing, and has a 
size equal to many 
of the generating 








floating town is 
made pure and 
kept at a uniform 
temperature by electricity, and a com- 
plete system of thermo-tanks is installed 
for this purpose. ‘There are fifty-three 
of these tanks, which deliver 212,000 
cubic feet of air per minute, while a 
supplementary set of thermo-tanks can 
deal with an added quantity of 15,000 
cubic feet per minute. The whole of this 
system is used to supply cool air in the 
summer-time and warm air in the winter- 
time, so that the traveller on the Cunard 
palace is not subjected to any variation of 
temperature, whether he travel in the 


By turning this lever the water-tight doors 
close automatically. 


stations on land 
designed to supply 
the electrical re- 
quirements of a town of 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. The central generating station is in 
the auxiliary engine-room, and is divided 
into two separate compartments by a 
longitudinal watertight bulkhead. ‘The 
generating station consists of four Parson 
turbo-generators of 375 kilowatts each, 
two being placed in. each compartment, 
and for the technically minded it may be 
interesting to note that each turbo-gene- 
rator is capable of supplying 4,000 
amperes at 110 volts, when run at a speed 
of 1,200 revolutions per minute, 
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ELECTRICITY AND 


THE 


MODERN LINER. 




















“Are you there?" 


The telephonic communication throughout the modern ship 


is of the completest kind, and the helmsman has a switch- 
board to himself. 


The transmission of this electric power 
through the ship requires the employment 
of not less than 100 tons of copper cables, 
which, placed end to end, reach a dis- 
tance of 250 miles, and in addition to the 
numerous devices which are worked from 
this installation the now comparatively 


Thermo-tanks and motors on top deck. 
They heat if necessary a quarter of a million cubic 
feet of air per minute, 


sixteen-candle-power lamps. There is an 
added burden of current required from 
the electric generator to supply nearly 
1,000 bell-pushes, forty electric stewards’ 
indicators, and the necessary current for 
heating the various cabins by electric 
stoves. Of course, the modern liner 




















An ingenious electric tell-tale. 


On this plan of the ship electric lights show whether the safety doors 


are opened or closed. 


old electric lighting alone is on a scale 
never previously attempted on board a 
ship, the whole set comprising 6,000 


would be imperfect if it were not fitted 
with passenger lifts, to convey the luxuri- 
ous travellers from one deck to another. 








THE HOLLANDERS AT HOME. 
NOTES FOR HOLIDAY-MAKERS IN THE LOWLANDS. 


SOME 


BY MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


OLLAND is not a poor country : 
as a matter of fact it is the third- 
richest, proportionately, of all 

Europe. Its wealth is forcibly spread 
over its tiny surface, for law-making has 
wisely prevented undue accumulation, and 
foolishly quashed the small capitalist. 
Rational law-giving requires one strong 
head, not a popular talk-shop. When the 
father, or mother, dies, the farm, business, 
whatever the little property may happen 
to be, is at once cut up, smashed to 
pieces, flung on the market, at any price. 
The proceeds are compulsorily divided 
among the children. Therefore, the 
country contains many an idle household 
with just enough to live upon, unwill- 
ing to earn more. 

Financially Holland is a bit of an 
old maid, with a fixed, and therefore a 
decreasing income, and an old maid’s 
sudden crazes for frantic speculation, and a 
smash! As befitsan old maid, the rule of 
daily existence is comfortable, the standard 
of luxury low. The opulent German— 
rich since last week—claims thrice as 
much all-round sumptuosity as the long- 
accustomed Hollander. But the Dutch 
pastor, or teacher, or even artisan possesses 
little refinements of home comfort un- 
known to the German poor. 

From four to five thousand guilders 
may be accepted as a fair average income 
for the better-class Dutch “ intellectual,” 
especially in atown. Many have far less, 
but, then, many, in business or profession, 
have much more. 

The most lucrative profession is, of 
course, here as everywhere, successful 
medical specialism. The law is less 


productive than in most countries, for 
Dutch procedure is comparatively cheap. 
A medical professor with a vogue may 
earn anything he chooses. 

Still, four to five thousand guilders 
remain a reasonable estimate for a married 
man of the better middle class with a fixed 
salary and some small investment of his 
own, or his wife’s. The French, and 
German, institution of the dowry, be it 
said in passing, is quite unknown in the 
Netherlands. Also it is most unusual 
to see the wife earning anything, as in 
France. She is far too engrossed in the 
care of her house. 

The Dutch, as a rule, are over-educated : 
the peasant children in the village schools 
learn futile French and English. The 
man we have in our mind, reads the 
literature of four languages. His father, 
in say seven cases out of ten, has occupied 
the same social position as the son— 
Holland, I have already remarked, is an 
old, old country, In the remaining three 
the son may have risen from the small 
farmer, or shopkeeper, class. 

But the average Dutchman, or Dutch- 
woman—and this point merits attention— 
is not consumed by any passion to rise, 
socially. He, more especially she, re- 
mains naturally desirous to equal one’s 
equals, perhaps even slightly to better 
them, but that is a different phase. 

Smart society may be said not to exist 
in Holland: what there is of it lives un- 
seen. A description of a wedding or an 
entertainment—even official—would never 
be found in any Dutch newspapers. 
Society journals, uncalled for, do not 
exist. Neither in town nor country does 
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the Dutch middle-class family take the 
remotest interest in the doings of the class 
above it. 

This goes deeper. The Dutch, what- 
ever their faults, are curiously devoid of 
snobbishness, perhaps from an innate— 
let us call it self-esteem. Desire for dis- 
play they have none, neither rich nor 
poor. Parade of wealth brings no con- 
sideration : wealth does. 

And, nowadays, wealth creates, not so 
much envy, as the Dutchman’s besetting 
failing, invidiousness. ‘The intellectual 
is a Socialist, whereby he means that he 
wants nobody to have more than he. 
The great bulk of the nation, the peasant 
class, to whom five Aundred guilders a 
year would be prosperity, are, fortunately 
for the intellectual, not Socialists just yet. 
But they are going to be. 

Dutch politics turn chiefly on religion. 
And that is why Socialism, being a 
religion, has made such swift headway 
in Holland. It is the same as at the 
Reformation: the Dutch, ever eagerly 
doctrinary, are to the front. Dutch 
middle-class society divides sharply into 
“the pious” and those who are not. 
Political developments turn on the same 
distinction. ‘The whole outlook becomes 
so different that intercourse is almost 
impossible. The Catholics keep to them- 
selves. 

The Puritan, his day’s work over, de- 
lights to sit arguing, in clerical council or 
political meeting, amid fumes of meta- 
physicism and tobacco. Muscular amuse- 
ments he eschews: many an innocent 
diversion he hereditarily considers wrong. 

Sut much of his spare time—he has little 
—he dedicates to a cause which lies very 
near his heart : the struggle for deliverance, 
by honest, hopeless, political agitation, 
from the long rampant power of irreligious 
intolerance. The bulk of the nation, 
highest and lowest, is with him, but the 
mass of his own class, intellectually self- 
sufficient, is dead against. 

His equals, happy in shallow repeti- 
tions, such as ‘‘miracles don’t happen,” 
“death is death,” and so on, turn their 
backs on the man who is “ fool enough to 
believe.” Undoubtedly their intellectual 
and artistic range spreads wider. Like 
him they have their association, for no 
Dutch man, woman, or child can remain 
happy outside some committee, but these 
associations embrace a good deal more. 
Music in abundance, choral performances, 


and, although the stage is not prominent, 
plenty of private theatricals and recita- 
tions, in societies, which are the much 
modified outcome of an important institu- 
tion in the history of the country, the 
“Chambers of Oratory,” connected with 
the guilds. The whole social life of 
these people is honeycombed with clubs 
for every form of artistic and intellectual 
development. 

Social functions they have none: they 
do not attempt to “entertain.” The am- 
bitious garden-party on the leads with a 
maid-of-all-work is unknown, It is a 
pity, perhaps, that they do not attempt to 
smarten, or even to brighten, their exist- 
ence a bit by cheap flowers and pink 
bows. But their supineness saves them 
many a heart-ache. 

The wife is, in her own way, as highly 
educated as the husband. In the evening 
when he, having no meeting, stays at 
home—there is very little café-life— 
husband and wife, and the children, 
eagerly explore the “ Portfolio,” an event 
in every household, the bi-weekly batch 
of more or less stale periodicals in four 
languages, an avalanche of pictures, philo- 
sophy, politics, and puns. 

Fortunately the younger people have 
found their legs. Young Holland—it 
has always rowed—now plays football and 
cricket, lawn-tennis, and even golf, with 
energy and effect. It has never cared 
much, in its gravity, for dancing. 

It takes its sports seriously, pushing 
forward, in the international arena, with 
set teeth, to excel. The bicycle, for 
which the country—barring head winds— 
is so well suited, meets you everywhere. 
The whole family have bicycles, and join 
in frequent trips. But the serious father 
is debarred from undertaking these on a 
Sunday, his one free day. 

They all skate. During the brief 
season of winter ice the whole aspect of 
the country changes. Father and mother 
are young again: every face brightens. 
Countless clique-barriers seem to melt in 
the frost! The canals are alive with 
gaiety. A thaw comes; and we all look 
solemn again, 

For the Dutch are not a joyful people : 
they see nature and life through a haze. 
They are not self-confident, or self- 
sufficient, or self-satisfied. . Life and death 
are very grim things to them, by the roar 
of their cold, grey sea. And because life 
and death seem so serious to them, they 
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are also a charitable people. ‘The house- 
wife doesn’t work in it like the German 
woman of her class. ‘The household is 
complicated, laborious, from excess of 
exactitude. There is a great deal of 
washing and cleaning: she fusses over 
her linen-cupboard and her teacups. If 
there still be lamps, she looks after 
them. The kitchen she rather neglects : 
not that the food is carelessly cooked, but 
she unduly simplifies the bill of fare. 
She does not consider dinner of sufficient 
importance. But she probably ignores 
food-fads. 

The family has a house of its own: 
flats are unknown in Holland, and half- 
houses—top and bottom with separate 
entrances—rare. Miles of little similar 
residences, never even semi-detached, 
stretch round all the ancient centres. 
These neat brick buildings are, despite 
the fantastic decoration of later years, 
exactly alike. For an income of from 
four to five thousand guilders the rent 
might be, in a good-sized town, about 
seven hundred. ‘lhe house, in its long, 
narrow street, consists of a basement with 
kitchen, no area, a thin, tall front door 
and thin long passage, a front drawing- 
room, seventeen or eighteen feet by 
thirteen or fourteen, and a dining-room, 
somewhat longer, with broad doors be- 
tween, that push away into the partition, a 
little off-room at the end of the passage, 
a steep staircase, and the same division, 
minus the big doors, upstairs. 

Above, in the garret, are a couple of 
small bedrooms and the servants’ quarters. 
‘There is a narrow verandah at the back of 
the house ‘and a square bit of garden. 
The furniture is abundant and substantial ; 
everywhere there are greater signs of 
mental culture than of outer elegance. 
In the old town roomy mansions can be 
had for similar sums. Large families have 
to revert to them, but they are more 
expensive to keep up. ‘Taxes—a compli- 





cated and very oppressive system—absorb 
one-tenth of the family income. 

There would be no luxury of living. 
One hot meal a day, dinner—joint, 
vegetables, potatoes, and a simple sweet— 
at half-past five. A cold lunch with coffee 
at half-past twelve. ‘Tea, for breakfast, 
with bread and cheese, or porridge. Tea 
again, by itself, after dinner, at eight ; the 
cosiest hour of the hard-working day, the 
family gathered round the lamp. 

The boy and girl work too hard. They 
are at day-school in the town, or nearest 
town. Whatever their age, they have far 
too much brain-work—lessons all day and 
at night. ‘There is no practical develop- 
ment and no discipline. Latterly they have 
tried to find a corrective for themselves, 
under protest, in their eager sports on 
half-holidays. Quite possibly the girl is 
at the Grammar School, preparing for the 
University. In one small Dutch town 
there are already more girls at the boys’ 
school than boys. 

But this would lead us too far. Suffice 
it to say, that the children, working 
bravely, learn much that they do not need, 
and much that they were better without. 
The mental activity of young Holland at 
this moment is more or less faddish: raw 
Socialism, cheap Altruism, misty Morality, 
Ibsenism, Tolstoyism, Nietsche-ism—any 
abstract ism, as long as you can argue, in 
opposition, as your ancestors argued on 
Luther, Calvin, Arminius, and many 
another. 

When all’s said and done, in the simple 
Dutch life of the family we have glanced 
at, metaphysical idealism remains the 
central force. A foolish, unpractical ideal- 
ism it may be, but, at least, it is far 
removed from the materialism of the 
many, or the cynicism of the few. It is 
the spirit of the early Protestants, who died 
willingly on the dykes they had pierced. 
It will end in empty pockets and over- 
flowing hearts. 
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BEING A DIARY SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 


ENTLE reader, do you ever condescend 

to do your travelling in a bus or 

motor bus? and if so, how do you like being 

gripped on the arm by the conductor as you 

mount or descend, as if you were either an 

infant or an incapable, and unfit to get on or 
off the step by yourself? 


The blouse and the bus conductor. 

When attire is dark, one submits with 
mitigated rage to the assistance, but it is far 
otherwise when a hot, dirty hand fastens 
upon a spotless white blouse or dainty 
delicate-toned dress bodice. I had my 
prettiest summer blouse spoiled by this silly 
seizure of my arm just above the elbow, and 
while the rest of the garment remains clean 
and fresh, that particular part of it distinctly 
shows the impress of anything but immacu- 
late fingers. To the cleaner’s it must go 
before I can don it with self-respect again. 

I suppose the conductors mean to be good- 
natured, but they would show more common 
sense if they let active women alone, and 
only attempted to assist those who show 
signs of wanting help. I scowl and look 
unutterable things, and am occasionally let 
off, and I never envied the moral courage of 
any one as much as that of a lady who, as 
the conductor raised his hand to seize her, 
drew back, and said with commanding voice 
and mien, “ Do not touch me !” 

After she got off, that conductor’s remarks 
were not of a complimentary nature, but she 
did not hear them, and her white blouse 
escaped. 

A little incident which I saw in Trafalgar 





Square one day made amends for much that 
I suffered. A conductor gripped an ex- 
ceedingly stout lady who was scrambling on 
the step as the bus was moving, but the 
weight of that lady was in excess of that of 
her would-be helper, and instead of helping 
her into the bus she pulled him off it, and 
both fell on the road, while the bus went 
gaily on, and the passengers enjoyed them- 
selves exceedingly. 

I would suggest that the omnibus com- 
panies put a little notice inside their vehicles 
forbidding a conductor to assist a woman 
unless asked to do so. They might also 
with advantage invest in some yards of 
muslin for blinds, to screen our backs from 
the rays of a roasting sun when that orb 
does shine and streams through the glass, 
making buses a misery in summer, They 
might also manage to ventilate their vehicles 
better than they now do; though, for the 
matter of that, I have often seen passengers 
—always men—insisting upon having the 
little airhole shut up, even on a hot day. 

It is discouraging that, spite of the 
thousands of pounds spent, and the millions 
of words spoken yearly, to teach the public 
the beneficial effects of fresh air, not only 
the admittedly ignorant but the presumably 
educated classes still dread an open window 
by night or day, and breathe an atmosphere 
full of noxious germs. 


The Highland outfit. 

But at the moment it is not perishable 
summer toilets and lack of fresh air which 
occupy our minds. On the contrary, we 
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prepare for bracing Scotch moors, and 
possibly drenching showers, and find out 
how to benefit most by our bracing, and at 
the same time preserve a taut and comely 
appearance, at least in the matter of attire. 

When three women set out to “outfit” 
themselves for a stay in the Highlands, 
possibilities are great, and with one’ wanting 
something nice to shoot in, another a new 
riding coat, and 
myself a wet-de- 
fying yet becom- 
ing wrap, after- 
noon and money 
pass quickly. 

At the Aqua- 
scutum Company 
in Regent Street 
we finally arrived, 
and if any one 
should be so 
ignorant of Latin 
as not to know 
what the name 
means, I may 
say, en passant, 
that it signifies 
“water - shield,” 
and is completely 
justified by the 
garments shown 
inside. There 
were nice cos- 
tumes, from five 
and ahalf guineas, 
in best tailoring, 
which had _ the 
extra advantage 
of being confec- 
tionedin materials 
and patterns 
specialiy made 
and designed for 
the firm, thus 
doing away with 
the danger of 
any of the cos- 
tumes looking too 
much like those of our neighbours. The 
cloths were of different weights to wear in 
different weathers, and were porous, as well 
as rainproof—which combination of excellent 
qualities I had not previously supposed 
possible, but which obviates all the draw- 
backs of the usual waterproof materials. 
I selected a coat, in green and Lovat shades 
with gigantic armholes, devised to go over 
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any other wrap, even a fur coat, without 
producing a feeling of tightness or dis- 
comfort ; verily a most accommodating 
garment to have in one’s wardrobe. 

Next came the choice of a riding coat, 
and here, again, fortune, as represented 
by the cleverness of the firm’s designer, 
came to my companion’s aid, and provided 
her with exactly what she wanted. The 
tweed of the coat 
was pretty and 
“Scotchy” look- 
ing, but the c/ou 
was the detach- 
able flap to go 
over the pommel 
of the saddle 
when used for 
riding, and which 
could be un- 
buttoned and laid 
aside, leaving a 
nice smart coat 
for walking. This 
little novel touch 
allowed the one 
coat to do duty 
for two, and left 
money for some- 
thing else. 

The — selection 
of the shooting 
costume was, of 
course, a more 
lengthy affair, as 
there were so 
many costumes 
which looked just 
the right thing ; 
but there was a 
soft tweed bound 
with leather, with 
a coat and skit 
particularly — be- 
coming, which de- 
cided the matter. 


The shooting costume. To wear with it 


there was a little 
soft hat of the same tweed, covered with 
close rows of stitching. The small rolled-up 
brim looked very “cute” when the hat was 
put on, and it was trimmed at the side with 
a bunch of pheasant feathers--brown, 
mingled with a soft shade of green, toning 
in with the colouring of the tweed. Both 
hat and costume were a triumph of combined 
simplicity, suitability, and smartness, and 





























IN THE WEST END. 


we left the Aquascutum Company’s premises 
thoroughly pleased with what we had found 
therein. 

But even in the Highlands our whole 
time was not to be passed in shooting and 
taking constitutionals in weathers of all 
kinds. There were visits and outdoor 
gatherings, at which the Southern visitor 
was expected to © 
do honour to the 
occasion by ap- 
pearing in rather 
dashing toilets, but 
of a_ substantial 
nature ; in fact, 
that resource of 
the Englishwoman 
in all seasons— 
the smart tailor- 
made. 


Pretty autumn 
dresses. 


We had heard 
whispers of excel- 
lent value in that 
line to be found at 
Messrs. Robinson 
& Cleaver’s in 
Regent Street, 
where, for the com- 
paratively small 
outlay of six 
guineas and a half, 
fascinating cos- 
tumes in art serges 
and cloth were to 
be found. Time 
was, when the 
name of Robinson 
& Cleaver  sug- 
gested only all that 
was finest and best 
in beautiful Irish 
house linen and 
fairy-like embroi- 
dered _ handker- 
chiefs. These are still to the fore, but 
the house has enlarged its borders, and 
upstairs all memory of linen and _pocket- 
handkerchiefs was lost in admiration of 
the dresses, both for evening and day 
wear. The tailor-mades for autumn were 
more than up to all we had heard of them. 
The six-and-a-half-guinea costumes were 
mostly made with smart, short coats, 





A tailor-made costume for autumn. 
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which seemed to fit equally well women of 
half a dozen different figures, and were 
smartly trimmed. A new,French diagonal 
striped material was made up in a way that 
at once elicited our admiration. It had a 
little hip coat, and was trimmed with em- 
broidered green satin and hand-embroidered 
buttons. This was, of course, rather more 
expensive; and 
once the appetite 
had been whetted 
by the sight of the 
more expensive 
and dressy goods, 
we went on and 
on, hovering like 
butterflies about 
the various models, 
Madame Williams 
pointing out to us 
the special points 
ofeach. The finest 
of dark navy serge 
was mostly used in 
these high - class 
costumes, and I 
never saw such 
artistic braiding. 
On the one coat 
three or four differ- 
ent widths and 
makes of black 
braid were em- 
ployed to work out 
original designs. 
Straight lines, dia- 
monds, zig -zags, 
and endless devices 
—with little satin 
motifs introduced 
on some — were 
indeed specimens 
of the we fplus 
ultra in tailor’s 
skill and the de- 
signer’s taste. 
Finally, a costume 
of finest navy 
serge was decided upon, partly because of 
its well-shaped coat, and partly because 
the trimming was so handsome and so 
utterly out of the common. The coat was 
richly braided in wide black braid, helped 
out with the narrow Russia braid, and black 
satin raised roses gave an unexpected but 
utterly successful finish, On the skirt, at 
each side, the braiding gave the idea of a 
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shaped panel, and here and there were 
cone-shaped pieces made of the satin with 
a little round bit of the serge at the top, 
these little details giving the costume the 
cachet of a master-hand. ‘To complete its 
smart effect there were cuffs and a waist- 
coat of dull blue satin with real old Chinese 
embroidery—which, spite of its age, long, 
long before a tailor-made costume was 
thought of—trimmed the up-to-date confec- 
tion perfectly. 

‘There has never been such a season for 
Oriental embroideries on our tailor-mades, 
which were originally severe to a fault, but 
are now lavishly decorated with the sleeve, 
bands, collars, and other spoils from the old 
robes of the Chinese grandees. 

Few of us have the slightest idea what an 
immense trade is done in these genuine, 
ancient embroideries, or what the getting of 
them together means, 


From the gorgeous Orient. 


It came as a revelation to me when I had 
the privilege of going over one of the most 
extensive warehouses for Oriental goods in 
the City. Messrs. Priest, Marians & Co., 
in St. Mary Axe. Room after room here is 
filled with antique bronzes, ivories, and other 
antiques, each worth a small fortune. The 
vast stock of ordinary Oriental trays, baskets, 
toys, fans, and china seemed almost 
commonplace, pretty as they were, com- 
pared to the antiques. 

But in the top department I was simply 
bewildered by the masses of exquisite em- 
broideries, some of large hangings on the 
walls, satin and silk worked over in the 
raised flowers, birds, and landscapes, which 
the Chinese and Japanese do so perfectly. 

Piles of gorgeous embroideries were all 
over the floor—bundles of sleeve slips, other 
bundles of ladies’ robes, others of gentle- 
men’s robes, skirts, squares—my fingers 
itched to appropriate some of them. A 
chat with Mr. Blake, who journeys far 
through all the romantic lands of the East in 
search of these embroideries, taught me for 
the first time what such a business means. 

I learned that as China was the original 
home of sericulture, even quite poor people 
there went about in beautifully embroidered 
silk robes before the country had been 


opened up to European commerce, which, 
after all, brings its drawbacks to the natives. 

Seated by a heap of gorgeous silken 
garments, one more beautiful in colour effect 
than the other, I heard a little of the history 
of what I saw. What lay nearest to me 
was generalised as “,Bridal Work,” and 
consisted of silk skirts, embroidered all 
round, and with central panel in more 
sumptuous work than the border. As I in- 
spected a skirt I discovered that each width 
of the silk was left separate, though each 
was brought so much forward over the 
other at the top that there was never the 
slightest chance of the wearer’s limbs being 
seen, which is more than can be said of 
some extremes of present fashion with us. 
All the same, here was the first attempt, as 
far as I know, of the divided skirt, worn 
centuries ago in the Far East by the retiring 
oriental lady. ‘These skirts were donned 
specially at weddings, and @ fAropos of 
Chinese weddings, Mr. Blake told me that 
at these ceremonies roast pig is an essential 
item of the feast—not, however, cooked after 
Elia’s way of burning the house down, but 
in the ordinary way. The roast pig is 
carried in the procession, swung from poles 
and gaily decorated with fruit and flowers 
and an orange stuck in his poor mouth. 

It is curious to note how the same customs 
prevail in different parts of the world. 
When I was recently at Nuremberg—as 
well as I can remember—there was a 
wedding supper at the hotel, and I learned 
that the standing dish was a roast sucking- 
pig. 

The dainty silken skirts which the lady 
wedding guests wore at so many Chinese 
weddings are now massed together in a 
warehouse in dingy London, and sold to us 
for fancy dresses, or for piano back and 
sofa draperies, the three separate widths 
being cleverly manipulated to suggest a 
butterfly in shape. The central panel is 
also sold separately, and lends itself to the 
making of handsome squares, and a dozen 
other uses fancy or deftness contrives ; and 
I wonder if ever a stray astral of some sad 
or happy little Chinese bride, or her attend- 
ant maidens, ever hovers about her former 
finery and grudges us the use of it. 

I must return to this fascinating place 
next month. 











—— 
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ART IN THE 
FRENCHWOMAN’S TOILETTE. 





younger, the luxuries of life were 

confined to what is now called 
la vieille noblesse in France, and even the 
petite noblesse knew very little of what 
to-day is considered to be quite ordinary 
elegance (using the word in its old- 
fashioned sense). ‘There were, it appears, 
strange contradictions in the lives of the 
dainty Court beauties of the eighteenth 
century. One reads of the riches and 
ceremonies with which they were sur- 
rounded, one finds in old memoirs 
wonderful descriptions of gowns, jewels, 
and furniture ; and in the exquisite relics 
still in existence of fans, bonbonniéres, 
lace and silks of rare beauty, it is easy to 
picture to oneself a daily life of perfect 
daintiness and grace. And yet, how far 
were these fine ladies of quality from 
realising what luxury really is! They 
lacked air, light, and sanitation. They 
wore the finest apparel, they sat upon 
chairs of the most divine proportions, and 
they gazed upon the most stately of parks ; 
but they were ignorant of the things which 
make for health, that finest of beauty- 
givers, and consequently they were forced 
to use every artificial means to hide the 
ravages of disease, chiefly that of small- 
pox, which grew out of unventilated, over- 
crowded rooms and an absence of bath- 
rooms. History tells us that every week 
brought its list of victims of this terrible 
disease ; and one is not surprised when it 
is revealed that it was the rule to seal 
hermetically every window in the Versailles 
Palace on November 1, and not open them 
until April. 


| N days gone by, when the world was 


Under such conditions, even with 
Fragonard fans, rouge pots of the finest 
workmanship, and a- thousand other 
delights, life must have had many draw- 
backs in those days; and the exquisite, 
spirituelle Marquise de Pompadour would 
certainly open her eyes in surprise to-day, 
if she could see the bourgeois class from 
which she herself originated, revelling in 
the use of things which she, even as the 
most luxurious woman of her time, and 
king’s favourite to boot, did not so much 
as dream of. This desire for beautiful 
surroundings is indeed growing rapidly in 
all classes in France, and among the rich 
bourgeois families it is already highly 
developed. A young married woman of 
to-day delights in making her house a 
wonder palace, and studies furniture and 
effects with enthusiasm. But above all 
she loves to spend time and money upon 
the beautifying of her own boudoir and 
dressing-room. Here she reveals her 
character and taste frankly and without 
any self-consciousness, so that the psy- 
chologist who sets out to analyse her 
complex mind finds the task lightened if 
allowed to penetrate within those rooms. 

One of the most noticeable points about 
the modern Parisienne’s way of doing 
these things is that she has the courage 
of her own opinions, If her inclinations 
lean towards the most flagrant specimens 
of Art Nouveau, or bend to the charm of 
historic relics, she does not hesitate to 
give them rein ; and even though her mind 
turns to the heavy panoply of Louis 
Philippe, she will avow it. Luckily, how- 
ever, the majority of young twentieth- 
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Mirror in horn and ivory 
by A. Jorel. 


century  French- 
women have a 
natural instinct to 
lead them to the 
right things, and 
whether they be 
ancient or modern 
they must be beau- 
tiful. 

In a recent exhi- 
bition, ‘La Parure 
de la Femme,” at 
the Musée Galliéra, 
we were able to see 
to what heights in 
decorative art the 
ornaments. with 
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which women — surround 
themselves have risen with- 
in the last few years. Most 
of the masters in these so- 
called minor arts were re- 
presented, and every day 
fair feminine connoisseurs 
went in numbers to admire 
and criticise, and buy, hair 
ornaments, fans, embroid- 
eries, lace, and bibelots. 
From among the artistic 
works exhibited here and 
elsewhere, we show a few 
examples by well-known 
people which amply illus- 
trate the taste of the 
Parisienne of to-day. There 
is an exquisite hand-mirror 
by M. A. Jorel in horn and 
ivory. The frame is in horn, 
the apple-blossoms in ivory, 
with stamens of gold tipped 
with rubies. ‘lhis mirror 
was shown at the St. Louis 
Exhibition, and is still in 
America, where a_ million 
aire’s wife is negotiating for 
its possession. Another 
delicate piece of work, 
shown at the Gallitra by 
the same artist, is a fan, 
of which we also show a 
photograph. it o a 
mother-of-pearl, with deli- 
cate incrustations of ivory. 
To appreciate these works 











lvory and pearl fan 


by A. Jorel. 


Continued on Supplement, tae 8 
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INDIGESTION 


lf you cannot eat you cannot be strong and well. That is self-evident. 
Therefore it is unwise to neglect the early symptoms of indigestion. You must 
suffer if you do, That slight oppression after meals will turn to acute 
pain; that dull, heavy feeling over your eyes become the daily headache. 
Take Mother Seigel’'s Syrup! Take it now and avoid risks. It is the supreme 
cure for indigestion, because it ensures perfect action of the digestive organs. 


WIND, ARE 
ate HEADACHE «3 
PAINS, BY 


‘I suffered dreadfully from dyspepsia. Food caused dreadful pains, and I 
could keep nothing on my stomach. Headaches were of almost daily occurrence, 
and I began to suffer from palpitation. But Mother Seigel's Syrup soon put 
me on the road to cure, and now I am quite well.” 

From Mrs. Gipson, 15, Charlton Rood, Plaistow, London, E. 1/1/08. 


SEIGEL’S 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup is now also 
prepared in Tablet Form, and sold 
under the name of Mother Seigel's 
Syrup Tablets. Price, 2/9 per bottle. 














has an exquisite delicacy imparted to it . 
by the addition of 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE. 


It is just that “finishing touch” 
which is required to make 
the dish perfect. 


The original and genuine WORCESTERSHIRE. 


By Royal Warrant to 
H.M. THE KING. 
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one should know 
how long and 
difficult are the 
methods by which 
the artist works. 
Horn, for instance, 
is amedium which 
must be treated 
with the utmost 
knowledge of its 
possibilities and 
limitations. ‘The 
horn must be 
sawn to a nicety, 
then burnt, then 
soaked in water, 
then worked 
again ; and always, 
a moment too 
long in the bath 
or the fire and the 
whole thing may be spoilt. 
tells me that, though the ancients used 
and knew so well the value of horn, 
it is only within the last thirty years 
that it has been revived with any 
success. 

In jewels M. Ch. Boutet de Monvel 
shows many highly artistic proofs of his 
unique workmanship. The corsage orna- 
ment we reproduce was inspired by the 
close study of the sea anemone; and in 
the gleam of the pearls and silver one 
seems to see the reflections and changing 
lights which the salt-laden water gives to 
these delicate ocean flowers. Then again 
there is the serpent bracelet in dull bronze 
gold, glistening with jewels ; the wicked 
head pierced by a jewel, intense in its 
brightness, and all the long curling body 
alive with stones of mysterious beauty. 


Thoto by Guérinet. 


Corsage ornament by 
Ch. Boutet de Monvel. 


M. Jorel 
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Noworker in precious 
metals knows better 
than M. de Monvel 
how to express the 
idea which inspires 
him, and it is no 
wonderthat he counts 
among his admirers 
some of the most 
artistic women in 
France. 

The jewel casket 
by M. Krank Scheid- 
ecker is in crystal and 
silver, carried out 
with a deftness of 
workmanship that is 
most admirable. The 
two buckles, by the same artist, show 
a like simplicity of line in design and 
equally fine craftsmanship. ‘The small 
silver buckle was specially designed for 
Mile Robinne of the Comédie Frangaise. 
M. Scheidecker does not, however, limit 
himself to personal ornaments, but exe- 
cutes quite large works, such as fire 
screens in brass, bread-baskets in silver, 
gongs in the form of musical cari//ons, 
and tea _ services; all of which are 
designed and worked out with the care 
and patience of a true artist. More- 
over, M. Scheidecker goes, like most of 
his kind, 
direct to 
Nature 
for his 
inspira- 
tions, 
and he 
knows 
well all 
the quiet 
haunts 
round 
Paris 
where 
he may 
study at 
his _ leis- 
ure the 
flowers 
and _ foli- 
age of 
plants 
and 
trees, 

Other 
ex hibi- 
bor s 

















Photo by Guérinet. 
Jewel bracelet by Ch. Boutet 
de Monvel. 
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/ __. EAU DE COLOCNE \, 
TF (5, Adds just that dainty 


f touch of smartness to a 
woman's toilet that 
only a pure, high- 

class perfume can 

give. But you 

must ask for “the 
4711,” and look # 
forthe Blueand 
Gold Label to be # 
certain it is Pure. 4 
Sold Everywhere. 4 


Sy 
&) 
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From 
1/- to 15/- 
per Bottle. 








If 
a 


Analysis of well-known Public 
Analyst: 
*** 4711 Eau de Cologne’ 
is of the best quali d 
and absolutely pure. 
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Supporters. 


THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 

THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 

WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 


| 
* 
Cotton. Silk, Cotton. Silk. | 


Plain Plain. Frilled. Frilled. 
No. N No. No. 
Maid’s Size... 4, 10d. S4, 1/8 _ - 
Lady’s Size... 6, 1/1 S6,1/7 45, 1/- 10, 1/6 
-..56, 1/3 6,2/6 * 1/6 *40, 2/6 
Lady's Size } 4 75, I/ 40, 2/ 
With Shaped } 7, 1/64 Sz, 2/6 43, 1/1112, 3/6 
Band, J 
* These Nos. have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops. 


By Post 1d. per pair extra, 





Uf unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 


= 
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led by Exercise 





In the promotion of Skin 
Health, Cuticura Soap, as- 
sisted by Cuticura, the great 
Skin Cure, is undoubtedly 
superior to all other skin 
soaps because of its influ- 
ence in allaying irritation, 
inflammation, and clogging 
of the pores, the cause of 
disfiguring eruptions. In 
antiseptic cleansing, in stim- 
ulating sluggish pores, in 
emollient and other proper- 
ties, they have no rivals. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq. ; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix ; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, K. Pau ’ 
Calcutta ; China, Hong, Kong Drug Co.; Japan, 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; Russia, Ferrein, Moscow; 
So. Africa, Lennon, I.td., Cape Town, etc. ; U.S.A., 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
ug-Post-free, Cuticura Book on Care of the Skin. 
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showed wonderful work in embroideries, 
bags, waistbelts, bonbonnitres, sunshades, 
and scarves, for all of which they find 
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by M. Mangeant. It looked like a small 
winged toque in pearl and silver with 
peacock reflections, and it made one think 

















Photo by Longuet 


purchasers among well-to-do young 
Frenchwomen, who pay as much attention 
to the design and colour of a handbag, or 
the workmanship and tint of a sunshade, 
as they do to the fit of a corsage or the 
hang of a skirt. ‘The lace exhibited was 
also exceptionally fine, among other pieces 

















Silver buckle by Frank Scheidecker. 


being a small fan made of fine blonde hair, 
by M. Lefébure. M. Martin, too, showed 
some lovely specimens of the work done 
in his ateliers, among them being the piece 
of black Chantilly reproduced in a recent 
number of the PaLL Matt Macazine. 
A remarkable coiffure de thédtre was shown 


Silver and glass casket by Frank Scheidecker. ! 


of the Walkyries. Smaller ornaments, such 
as combs and pins, by different artists, 
showed a delightful simplicity of design ; 
and, as one sees for oneself in society, 
the best coifées women infinitely prefer a 
perfectly wrought bit of horn, or ivory, or 
tortoiseshell, to an over-jewelled erection of 





rhoto by Guérinet 


Gilt buckle by Frank Scheidecker. 


banal design. Thus one may conclude that 
it is as much to the women’s own good 
taste as to the artists’ that we now see far 
less imitation glitter than we did ; and even 
the love of queer beasts in various media 
is giving way to a more wholesome love 
of the beautiful. M. E. C. 
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TWO ASPECTS 
OF THE YEAR. 
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N the corner of my garden the lilac 
bush, which has waited frightened 
and chilled by the late frosts and 

bitter winds, is covered with fragrant purple 
spirals, and the first white butterfly, June’s 
fairy harbinger, flits in and out among them, 
carrying the summer on its wings. Beside 
it, a wee laburnum shows a twinkling of 
gold between its hardiy formed leaves ; and 
the little almond, that eager forerunner of 
all our blossoms, is now but another note in 
the harmony of green. But perhaps the 
two loveliest points in the view—and you 
must catch the sunbeams to get the delight 
of the surprise—are a tall poplar with every 
golden leaf a-quiver in a blue-grey haze, and 
a very youthful Virginia creeper twining 
round a blackened wooden pole. Wedged 
between the flowering lilac, the budding 
laburnum, and the little pointed-leafed 
almond, the beauty of the burnished tendrils, 
in the brilliant sunshine red and green and 
gold, comes as a special revelation. The 
presence of the old black pole emphasises 
it. The same extraordinary _ beauty, 
heightened by contrast, strikes one every- 
where. Between the black roofs of our 
grey old city, as one looks abroad from the 
office-window ; in intervals of daylight as 
one travels on the underground ; thrown up 
by the dingy walls behind them, by the still 
visible dark boughs .whereon they shine, 
there is this wonder of golden-green light, 
this many-coloured mosaic of delicate leaf- 
tracery, where every separate leaf is a 
In summer leaves are an 


separate jewel. 








old story. Nay, when the summer is with 
us, when the earth is aflame with beauty, 
when the senses are satiated with sweetness, 
sweetness of colour, of fragrance, of form— 


there, where the leaves are thickest, the 
shadow lurks. Death stands waiting. 
Perfection ? yes, perfection : but after? For 


summer is Madonna, Nature in her Mater- 
nity. And, great mystery of mysteries, 
Maternity is always sorrow. But spring is 
the thrill of the new life, to the receptive 
spirit an ever-fresh surprise 


Il. 


The blue sky still stretches fair above our 
grey London; the tree-tops wedged be- 
tween her black roofs still delight us with 
their shimmering green; still the flowers 
shine brightly in the little back gardens or 
flaunt it gaily in the lordly Parks. Still 
summer reigns. But a change, subtle, un- 
mistakable, has come over the spirit of 
summer. 

Something is in the air. It strikes us in 
the morning when we take our first look 
from the window. How deep and quiet are 
the long shadows ! wistful the very 
brightness of the sunshine as it falls upon 
the flowers! jIn the crimson heart of the 
rose—tears. The same intangible some- 
thing haunts us through the day. What is 
it? At night, when the red moon lights up 
the pale, ghost-like faces of the evening 
primroses, we know. ‘The Song of Summer 
is ending. We have glided into the minor 
melody that comes before the end. We are 
hearing (it has only just begun ; but listen ! 


How 
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you cannot miss it) the last lingering notes 
of the Song, poignant with the sadness of 
all last things. 

The little laburnum trees facing my 
window are already more gold than green. 
And only yesterday, it seems, the first 
bright twinkling among those now fading 
leaves sounded the thrill of Spring. Among 
the clustering Virginia is many a blood-red 
touch of Autumn, and in place of the creamy 
foam of the elder bushes hang the black and 
red bunches of ripening fruit. And the fruit 
is beautiful, but never so beautiful as the 
flowers. For the end of seeds is that flowers 
may be as a master has told us, and as 
we thankfully believe. The brave holly- 
hocks, though still holding high their 
gorgeous standards of colour, feel they are 
leading a forlorn hope. You have borne 
well the burden and heat of the day, brave 
standard-bearers, but the day is ending, 
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your work is done. Lower the colours—in 
honour. We salute. 

With gold the summer comes, with gold 
it goes. The daffodils ran dancing, kissing 
their radiant hands to us, laughing and 
nodding ; but the sun-flowers, whose gold 
is not less golden, stand gravely sweet and 
very still. They are listening to the ending 
of the Song. 

Let us listen as they listen, standing 
quietly, courageously, submissively, waiting 
for the Great Change. “That which is 
come to perfection perishes,” the Song must 
end ; yet the last notes are divinely beauti- 
ful, and the Silence is greater than the Song. 
Out of the Silence it was born, into the 
Silence it returns—the fruitful Silence of 
bare boughs, clear spaces, winter’s spiritual 
beauty, the prophetic treasure-house of our 
dreams. The Silence is greater than the 
Song, and Death but a necessary part of Life. 

SAMUEL DANIEL. 





MOTOR 


BY W. E. H. 


Disposal of Second-hand Cars. 
OW to get rid of one’s old carisa 
H problem which every motorist has 
had, or will have, to face, and as 
a rule it is anything but a pleasant or an easy 
undertaking. One’s old car probably has 
done many years of useful service, but from 
motives of economy or of coach-house space, 
the new car one covets cannot be acquired 
until the old one has been disposed of. 
Until a few years ago, in France, the 
favourite way amongst those in the know 
was to write a letter about it in the corre- 
spondence columns of a newspaper, under 
some such signature as “ No axe to grind,” 
“Tgnoramus,” “Executor,” “No Nigger in 
this wood pile,” or the like. Some people 
even tried to leave their cars in the hands 
of “uncle,” thinking that the price obtainable 
from the Mont de Piétés would be sufficient 
to satisfy them. Asa matter of fact, some 
motorists did very well there when cars 
were small; but now, if one visits these 
establishments, the management shake their 
heads, and tell one they have not the room 
in which to store cars. 
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HUMPHRYS. 


“Uncle’s” Uses in France. 

The Mont de Piété, however, has often 
been a useful clue in getting rid of a car. 
Pawnbroking, one knows, in France is a 
government monopoly, and therefore, if one 
wants to borrow from private sources, it is 
necessary for the transaction to be an actual 
sale, with option to re-purchase. Now, there 
are scores of these unofficial “uncles” all 
over Paris, and in the early days they rushed 
into the motor business, where very many of 
them burnt their fingers, owing to their 
ignorance, having no means of judging the 
value of a car except by the coachwork 
upon it. 


Massacre in Tyreland. 

If any prospective purchasers of motor- 
cars, when told by interested parties that 
tyres now are nearly perfect and give very 
little trouble, are foolish enough to believe 
it, they ought to read the accounts of the 
slaughter in tyreland which has characterised 
the competitions this year. In the 400 
odd miles of the Grand Prix race at Dieppe 
the tyre massacre worked out at an average 








of about 15 tyres per car, and some of the 
competitors, indeed, are said to have 
changed their tyres no fewer than twenty- 
two times. Speed and weight are the 
determining factors in the life of a tyre, and 
the motorist with the lovely saloon-limousine 
which he drives as though every moment 
saved on the road is of value, is the bene- 
factor of the tyre companies, who receive the 
greater part of the said value. 


The Meaning of Wins. 


How many people, I wonder, who read 
about motor-car competitions have any real 
understanding of the meaning of the results ? 
The day when the assumption could be 
made that the best car won has long since 
passed away, and the interpretation of the 
significance of wins is now a task at which 
even an Old Testament prophet would 
wince. We read of the 4-inch race of Great 
Britain, the Grand Prix 155°5 mm. race of 
France, the 130 mm. Targa Bologna of Italy, 
and the 106 mm. Liedekirke Cup of Belgium, 
and some of us know that the figures refer 
to the limitation of bore or inside diameter 
of the cylinders in the event of a four-cylinder 
engine being used. Therefore, we might 
suppose that the manufacturer who makes 
the winning car makes the best cars and the 


ones most suited for general use. But it is 
not so at all. 
What is a Good Car? 

Not only is the power of a car 


entirely independent of the diameter of the 
cylinders of its engines, but conditions 
which make for speed often do not make for 
either efficiency or comfort in a touring car. 
Possibly opinions may differ upon what are 
the attributes of a good touring car. Here 
are my own views, which I give merely as 
a suggestion of what my readers may re- 
member to look out for when formulating 
their own requirements preparatory to pur- 
chasing a car. Firstly, I say the car must 
not break down. Rather give me one that 
will jog along all day, week in week out, than 
one which will “ mop up distances” between 
breakdowns. I want the regularity of a 
railway train rather than the speed of it. 


Reliability before Speed. 
“But why not speed in addition?” my 
readers may ask ; and the answer is that, like 
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iced drinks in hot weather, reliability and 
speed do not last long together. Soon the 
speed gets the better of the reliability, bolts 
and bearings work loose, lubrication gets 
blocked, wearing parts get hot, stresses 
give way to strains, the minutest “play” 
in any working parts accentuates to a rattle, 
and the automobile owner finds himself 
studying machinery—the machinery of his 
own car. 


The Coming Manx Motor Race. 


Although the so-called 4-inch race which 
is to be run on September 24 in the Isle 
of Man will, neither in excitement nor in 
interest, be comparable to the Grand Prix 
at Dieppe, the event promises to be the 
most sporting contest held in the United 
Kingdom since the cessation of the elimina- 
ting trials of the old Gordon-Bennett races. 
But it is a sporting event and little else ; 
because, as I pointed out previously, classi- 
fication by bore or cylinders is incomplete, 
and one might almost as well classify the 
cars by whether they have pink wheels or 
green. Let it not be said, however, that 
because there are no abstruse 
conditions of entry the race is not of 
educational value. The more one can 
popularise motoring the better for the pro- 
ducers of cars and the users of them. From 
the earliest days motor races have taught 
people that cars are not the juggernaut 
monsters their detractors would have them 
appear to be; and, if only the inhabitants 
of these islands were not so phlegmatic, 
motor racing would be looked forward to 
here, as it is in France, as an occasion of 
rejoicing for which no concession is too 
great to be made. 


mechanical 


The Automobile Association. 


Motor-car owners, who to the number of 
some seven thousand belong to the Auto- 
mobile Association, have good reason to 
congratulate themselves, in that the work 
of the Association last year resulted in an 
excess of expenditure over income of £1,289 
odd. In other words, the members received 
ten per cent. more value out of the organi- 
sation than they paid for. It is interesting 
to note that no less than £6,588 is spent by 
the Association on the patrol of the roads, 
Needless to say, the Automobile Association 
is not an organisation run for profit, and any 
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attempt made by it to hoard up money 
would be fiercely resented by members. 


Car Occupants’ Responsibilities. 

“Tt doesn’t matter to us. We are not 
responsible, so you had better not interfere.” 
The remark came from my companion. We 
were two occupants in the back of a hired 
car of which the hirer was not ourselves, 
and the remaining occupant was the driver 
whose recklessness in threading his way 
through traffic prompted me to urge some 
sense of caution into the man-at-the-wheel. 
My companion’s attitude legally was prob- 
ably correct, and observing his display of 
callousness I excused my conduct by ex- 
plaining that time was too valuable to risk 
spending it in attending inquests, and 
furthermore that I disliked employing 
doctors, as we should most certainly have 
to do if, as the only alternative to avoid 
running over pedestrians, our driver piled 
us up inside a shop window. All the same, 
it is just as well to know that, though in 
most instances none but the owner or driver 
is legally responsible for offences under the 
Motor Car Acts, it isnot always so. The ex- 
ceptions are an unlicensed driver’s employer, 
who need not necessarily be the owner, and 
those who “cause or permit a car to be 
used on the highway,” which offends against 
the regulations of the Local Government 
Board. Among these regulations are those 
dealing with the proper provision of brakes 
and lamps upon a car 


Stating a Case. 

Now suppose some one, not the owner, 
uses a car which comes to grief, because, as 
it is afterwards shown, it had no lamps and 
was destitute of proper brakes. Can it be 
argued that the user, inasmuch as he was 
“causing or permitting” that car to be 
used in the defective condition contrary to 
the regulations, was responsible? It seems 
not altogether unreasonable to argue that 
that user is responsible. But, if we do so, 
we must think what that means. It means 


practically that what is true of the user of 


a private car might be true of the hirer 
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of a taxicab, and even of the humble rider 
upon the motor bus, 


In Praise of Gymkhanas. 

It is greatly to be regrettel that one 
hears so seldom of gymkhanas being held, 
and still less of private owners supporting 
them. In the gymkhana the owner of a 
car can compete with the absolute certainty 
that none can take advantage of him. In 
an ordinary race or hill climb, there is 
always the possibility of special cars arranged 
for the purpose being used, and that makes 
the private owner reluctant to submit his 
car to competitive test. Besides, in cases 
like this, engine-power and speed are every- 
thing. In the gymkhana, on the other 
hand, the slow car can often come in the 
winner, simple skill being the principal 
determining factor of success. The Motor 
Club and the Ladies’ Automobile Club hold 
annual gymkhanas, which are attended with 
the greatest interest by the members. 


Night Lights. 


Since the Lights on Vehicles Act was 
passed, which set out at its initial stages 
to provide universal lighting all over the 
country, and later became as full of ex- 
ceptions as an egg is of meat, motorists 
have been wont to remember it only by 
what it was intended to do, and not by 
what it does; and dire in many instances 
have been the results to which this remis- 
ness has given rise. The original intention 
of the bill is able to be set at naught during 
a great part of the year by a clause exempting 
from the Act vehicles carrying farm produce 
to stack or barn during certain months of 
the year. For example, in Northampton- 
shire the period of exemption is from 
June Ist to November 3oth, inclusive. In 
certain counties, on the other hand, by- 
laws even more strict than those laid down 
in the Act have been made. Staffordshire 
and Glamorganshire County Councils, for 
example, require vehicles to carry an 
additional lamp on the left side, showing 
a white light in front. 
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THE WORTHINGTON BOTTLE MOTOR CAR. 


“HE motor car illustrated on this page 
has long been familiar to the eyes of 
many people, who have observed it as 

a prominent feature on the hoardings in all parts 
of the kingdom. The unique shape of the 
body—that of a beer bottle—may have led 
many to suppose that the design was merely 
the outcome of the artist’s imagination; but 
this is not so—the car actually exists. It was 
designed and constructed for Messrs. Worthing- 
ton & Co., the noted brewers of Burton-on-Trent, 
and was originally exhibited by them at the 
Brewers’ Exhibition of 1906, where it attracted 
considerable attention, and was made the sub- 
ject of much comment. Since then it has been 
employed in touring England, Scotland, Ireland, 


they are unsurpassed in this respect is beyond 
dispute. 

It is not proposed to describe here, with 
technical detail, the process that produces the 
delicious crystal-clear amber liquid so gratifying 
to the palate of all who know how to appreciate 
the best of British ales. Suffice it to say that 
only the finest grade of malt and hops are 
used in the Worthington brew; and these, in 
conjunction with the world-famous water of 
Burton-on-Trent, plus an experience extending 
over 150 years, have resulted in “a bottle of 
Worthington” becoming practically a household 
phrase throughout the kingdom. Each suc- 
cessive year shows a steady increase in the 
consumption of this excellent ale, which may 














and Wales, and many of the principal Conti- 
nental countries, including France, Southern 
Germany, Belgium, and Holland, and its total 
mileage to date exceeds 40,000 miles. It 
is almost needless to say that the uncon- 
ventional lines of Messrs. Worthington’s car 
excited considerable interest ‘wherever it 
went, and it has undoubtedly proved very 
useful in further popularising their well-known 
ales, 

The beer-bottle car, as an advertising device, 
has proved itself a pronounced success; but 
while Messrs. Worthington & Co., like all 
enterprising firms, make judicious use of various 
forms of publicity, the principal factor upon 
which they depend for the extension of their 


business is the quality of their ales, and that 








to be 
pure, appetising, nourishing, and invigorating— 


described as absolutely 


fainly claim 


a perfect beverage indeed. 

Every care is exercised in the process of 
b-ewing and bottling to maintain the quality 
at the same high level, so that, wherever and 
whenever purchased, Worthington’s ale may 
be relied upon to be always in first-class con- 
dition and of the same uniform high quality. 
You can obtain it almost anywhere, and it is 
worth asking for. A supply should always be 
maintained in every household that has any 
pretension to be considered well equipped, and 
the host or hostess who places before a guest 
“a bottle of Worthington” has the satisfaction 
of knowing that there is nothing better of its 
kind to be obtained, 
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